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DRUG CLERK GAINS 


HROUGH their strike which ended last week the 

New York city drug clerks made progress towards © 

a reduction of the long working hours of which all 
druggists complain. The union obtained agreements 
with the pharmaceutical associations in two districts, 
Bronx county and Brownsville in Brooklyn, providing 
for the nine-hour day and $45 a week for registered: 
pharmacists, with an $18 minimum for juniors. Large 
numbers of individual stores especially on the East Side, 
have also granted the nine-hour day and wage increases. 
No concessions were obtained from the chain stores. 
A unique incident of the strike was the offer of a group 
of physicians to arbitrate the dispute. The employers, 
however, rejected arbitration. 


SING SING’S NEW WARDEN 


HE youngest man who has ever been warden of 

Sing Sing Prison will assume direction of that 

institution shortly. His appointment is said to 
carry out Governor Smith’s desire to find a “progressive 
but not an extremist.” The appointee is Louis ‘E. 
Lawes, for several years superintendent of Hampton 
Farms, a New York city reformatory where a generous 
use of the honor system has placed considerable respon- 
sibility upon individual inmates and allowed them a 
measure of freedom. Mr. Lawes, who is thirty-seven 
years old, is a student of penology. Beginning as a 
guard in Clinton prison fifteen years ago, and later be- 
coming an officer at Elmira Reformatory, he attended a 
summer session at the New York School of Philan- 
thropy and became superintendent of Hampton Farms 
by a civil service examination during the commission- 
ership of Katherine B. Davis. The vacancy at Sing 
Sing was created by the resignation of Warden Brophy. 
Mr. Lawes is said to be a Republican; if this be true, 
Governor Smith, a Democrat, disregarded political ex- 
igency in the appointment. 


SCHOOLS FOR SOCIAL WORK 


RAINING for social work is feeling the same 

i impetus which this fall has crowded colleges and 
universities in all parts of the country to the limits 

of their capacity. Nearly all the older schools report 
a record enrollment: Richmond, for instance, has 
nearly twice as many full-time students as ever before; 
Toronto, about three times as many; New York, 
ninety-two in the first and second year, including fifteen 
men; while Chicago is maintaining its registration of 
last year in spite of increased fees, and Boston has an 
increased number of persons employed in social agen- 
cies attending one or more courses. The Smith Col- 
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lege Training School—which puts all its lectures in 
two summer sessions, and the field work in the inter- 
vening winter months—has eighteen students enrolled 
for practice work this winter in Boston and Philadel- 
phia, in psychiatric social work, medical social work, 
and community service. In both cities the students 
who are not internes are trying the experiment of co- 
operative house-keeping. There are eight foreigners 
in the New York school — four of them Filipinos on 
government fellowships; and the Carola Woerishofter 
Department at Bryn Mawr has given fellowships to 
two French women for training in industrial work, and 
counts among its students also a Czechoslovak who is 
preparing especially for work among Slavs. 


In most of the schools, too, new features have been 
added to the curriculum. The Department of Social 
Service of McGill University, in Montreal, which began 
a year or so ago with extension courses, is offering this 
year a “one year certificate course,” requiring full time, 
for which fifteen have registered, including several who 
have had experience in war work overseas. The 
Missouri School of Social Economy has added a course 
for the training of public health nurses, and has a class 
of thirty, chiefly from the southwestern division of the 
Red Cross, though two of them come from Maine. The 
Virginia School of Social Work and Public Health, in its 
three-story building recently given by the Monumental 

Church of Richmond, has openeed a new department 
of recreation, industrial service, and community work, 
and is arranging for the first time to provide field work 
in rural districts. The Chicago school is working 
on plans for courses in Americanization. The New 
York school has added a department of mental hygiene, 
a vocational course in employment management, in co- 
operation with the bureau of Industrial Research, and 
a course in community problems. The Boston school 
has expanded its course on problems in industry, and 
is requiring of all full-time students a new course on 
the principles of physical and mental health. The 
Pennsylvania school has less the character of a local 
institution than ever before, as only half the candidates 
for a certificate this year come from Philadelphia or 
vicinity. A novel feature in the curriculum is a series 
of lectures in October, describing the entire field of 
social work, for the “vocational guidance” of students, 
preparatory to their choice in November of the depart- 
ment in which they will work. The University of 
Pittsburgh, which provides special training for civic 
and social work in the junior and senior years of the 
college course, has added a course on social research. 


Many of the schools announce special or extension 
courses, to meet local demands for general information 
on social problems, or—like the course on employment 
management given by the University of Toronto in 
September, in cooperation with the United Employ- 
ment Service of Canada, and the one on mental hygiene 
in St. Louis—to help social workers in certain fields. 


Several new training centers have been opened, in 
response to local needs: in Louisville, as described in 
the Survey for September 27, by the University of 
Louisville and the Welfare League; in Rochester, by 
“a group of agencies interested in the development of 
social activities in Rochester and its outlying com- 
munities,” under the auspices of the University of 
Rochester, the Social Service Committee of the Third 
Presbyterian Church, the Social Welfare League, the 
Public Health Nursing Association, “and such other 
social and hospital organizations as are willing to con- 
tribute thereto”; in Detroit, by the University of Mi- 
chigan, which is giving an extension course on the 
family and case work, with the help of the leading 
social agencies; in Portland, under the auspices of the 
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European countries through the exhaustion of credits | 


University of Oregon, with preparatory and supple! 
mentary courses at Eugene, the seat of the university. \' 
and probably there are others of which the SURVEY hat ' 
not happened to hear. ; mm 
Thirty institutions are cooperating with the Depar He 
ment of Training of the American Red Cross In conps 
ducting courses ranging in length from six weeks to i 
year. These include, in addition to several of thifk 
institutions mentioned in the foregoing paragraphs, thy 
Universities of Alabama, Washington, Nebraska, Wisi 
consin, Iowa, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, Coloradaljs 
Oklahoma, Missouri, Texas, Minnesota, New Mexican 
Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, Arkansas, Tulane University 
Emory University, Newcomb, Berea, and Goucher Cosh 
lege. he 
An Association of Training Schools for Social Wor! 
has been formed by the institutions which offer at leas A 
one full year’s work, with Jeffry R. Brackett of Boste gy 
as chairman. During the coming year this associatiog) 
plans to study curricula, with the object of reconmfi 
mending minimum standards for this kind of education}. 
A SCHOOL OF SOCIAL PHYSIOLOGY — [. 
HE city council of Milan, which has always been pre 7 
eressive in the matter of higher education, is planningy 
the erection of a great Institute of Social Physiologyg; 
The new school is for the experimental study of every physi, 
iological problem related to the social life, such as alimerp* 
tation, labor, physical education, school hygiene. An Italia: 
newspaper, in referring to this plan, says: “It will fill f, 
peculiar lack in our scientific system; for an organized studiin 
of the phenomena of life from a sociological point of vies} 
hardly exists as yet in Italy. The importance of these studiegy 
is enormous. For instance, it is clear that a cconscientiow “0 
social policy in respect of the minimum wage is impossiblix 
if it is not based on knowledge of the minimal food need 
of the organism. To determine this question, as yet envelope#; 
in controversy, experimental research such as can only bil, 
provided in a special institution is indispensable.” i 
The new institution, in collaboration with the city depart, 
ment of labor, will start by making special studies of thf. 
phenomena of fatigue, with a view to arriving at a norm fog 
the better distribution of labor over the day, and of the eifeq’ 
of alcohol and other stimulants on working capacity. B 
means of public lectures, it will help educate the communit'} 
on questions of physical and mental hygiene. Its laboratorie#! 
will be at the disposal of scientists engaged in research along, 
these lines. The director and his assistants, in charge of thi: 
various sections, are to be appointed by the faculty of thi f 
university. A site near the School of Anatomy has bees t 
chosen by the city for the new building, in the payment f 
which the state will participate. : 


Ni 
CREDITS FOR EUROPE ff 


Sa result of the general alarm felt in informe4. 
circles about the sensational collapse of foreigy. 
exchange rates in the last few weeks and the pros} 
pect of a cessation of trade with central and easter: | 


Herbert Hoover has lately found more willing ears if 
and out of Congress for a scheme which would mak# 
available large American credits and prevent the sta 
vation, maybe of millions of people. His present schem 
—to which, however, he says he is not wedded if a beth. 
ter plan can be suggested—consists in the continuatio! 
of the United States Grain Corporation, of which Juliu} 
Fie Barnes is the head; unless legislative action i 

taken it will shortly go out of business, with assets 
$200,000,000 and profits of about $50,000,000 turned bac! . 
into the treasury. Mr. Hoover proposes a simple bil! . 
broadening the powers of the corporation and extendin | 
its life, possibly also increasing its capital, so that it cai i 
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i 
‘ty, ply Europe with food on long-term credit. The cor- 
“hi\y gation has already the essential machinery for under- 
_ ‘@ing such extension of its work. 
‘li alt is reported that the principal foreign government 
‘(iy ¥gresentatives, including the British and French, favor 
‘yy 1s plan, and that leading men in Congress recognize 
‘jp Jt some action in the immediate future is necessary to 
,fivent economic and political chaos in central Europe 
‘ch its inevitable effect upon American interests and 
6 stability of American industry. The United States, 
i in lS Mr. Hoover, is now the only country with large 
"applies of food available for export and, at the same 
‘jne, the financial ability of waiting for returns over 
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‘Mhg terms. British banking interests, it is reported, 
Sve almost reached the limits of their resources so far 
“‘Gloans to continental countries are concerned. 

«tA more direct method of credit extension to the 
sao uuttving nations of Europe is advocated by Secretary of 
1 


tr 
{lp 
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Je Treasury Glass in a letter to the chairman of the 
. J@ouse Ways and Means Committee. The treasury, 
“admits, has hitherto strongly held the opinion that 
Iiggy@e government should at the earliest possible moment 
scontinue lending money to other governments, so as 
8) restore private initiative in trade on credits. But, he 
0, a ys: 

te am reluctantly convinced now that in order to meet the 
‘gent necessity of keeping the destitute populations of 
Wh sigéarope alive through this winter, there must be taken at once 
iy, j@easures for their relief. The resources and efficiency of the 
i dggimate charities. of this country are not adequate to the ne- 

“ Wssities which cannot, in the nature of the case, be financed 
int i Ou gh ordinary private channels. 
aa He, therefore, asks that Congress pass legislation em- 
“Sowering the government to furnish from our surplus 
pplies to foreign governments on credit the food nec- 
lim Ssary to save the situation. A’second request made by 
 fecretary Glass is for the extension of time for the pay- 
iat Whent of interest due on loans made to the Allies. This 
i(@, for the purpose of removing the barrier of unfavor- 
« @ble exchange which prevents Italy, France and Bel- 
‘(ium from paying their debts and buying in the Amer- 
ui “ian markets. 

im 
' MILLINERS WIN THE 44-HOUR WEEK 
ODAY 1,500 trimmers in wholesale millinery 
houses in New York city are working a forty-four- 
hour week, at a minimum rate of $6.50 a day, asa 
Wesult of a strike settlement made last week. Thirty- 
e’®ve hundred trimmers are still striking for union rec- 
(Benition. This development came about through the 
‘Sprganization of the ladies’ hat industry. The workers 
yn the manufacturing branch of the trade, about half of 
jvhom are men, became unionized in 1910 as a local of 
the United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers. They obtained 
4 union agreement in 1915. The trimmers joined the 
Mnion in 1917 and this fall struck for the forty-four-hour 
iveek and wage increases. 

The result of the strike recalls conditions in the in- 
dustry in 1914 when a trade union organizer was quoted 
yas saying “You might as well try to direct the wind as 
‘jto organize the milliners.” At that time an investiga- 
“tion of the millinery industry conducted by Mary Van 
Kleeck of the Russell Sage Foundation, disclosed the 
vextremely seasonal character of the work and the low 
fearnings of the girls employed in trimming hats. The 
weekly earnings of the mass of the workers then aver- 
faged about $9.50, and a study of the year’s history of a 
large number of the girls showed that commonly their 
yfannual income was about $365. Hours of work in most 
vPof the shops studied were between fifty and fifty-four 
:!¥hours a week, with occasional overtime in the busy sea- 
(son. Certain characteristic conditions of the industry, 


ne 


among which were the short seasons, the constantly 
shifting personnel, the youth of the workers and their 
diversity in nationality, made the possibility of group 
action by the workers then seem remote, 


JUSTICE MINTURN DISSENTS 
INORITY opinion persists in the face of con- 
tinued convictions under state and federal laws 
abridging the right of free speech and assem- 

blage. In the New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals 
there was filed during the latter part of November, a 
dissenting opinion in the case of Fred Tedodoff and 
Tony Tachen charged with violating the New Jersey 
state law certain sections of which, according to the 
opinion, characterize as illegal not only an appeal to 
subject the government by forces, but also any attempt 


by speech, writing, printing or in any other way whatsoever to 
incite or abet, promote or encourage hostility or opposition to the 
government of the United States or the state of New Jersey; 


and another section of which provides that 


any person who shall become a member of any organization, so- 
ciety or order organized or formed, or attend any meeting or 
counsel or solicit others so to do, for the purpose of inciting, 
abetting, promoting or encouraging hostility or opposition to the 
government of the United States or of the state of New Jersey, 
or who in any manner shall aid, abet or encourage any such organ- 
ization, society, order or meeting in the propagation or advocacy 
of such a purpose shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 


The dissenting opinion was written by Justice Minturn 
and concurred in by Justice Kalisch. 

Incidentally the opinion argues that the state law is 
unconstitutional because it “is a replica of a statute 
passed by the Congress of the United States over a 
year prior to the act sub judice” and “legislation of 
Congress upon any subject within the limitations of 
the constitution, supersedes all State legislation and 
by necessary implication prohibits it.” The further 
argument of the New Jersey court therefore has a bear- 
ing on the corresponding federal statute. 

The two justices contend that the provisions of the 


law above quoted 

prohibit the right of free speech, freedom of the press, and of 
free assembly, are in direct conflict with the guarantees of free 
speech and free assembly contained in the federal and state con- 
stitutions. ... 

The principle of free speech and freedom to assemble constitutes 
the cornerstone of American liberty, and when the right to exer- 
cise these fundamentals without the advocacy of force, is quies- 
cently suppressed, “the lamp which guides our destiny” (to quote 
the trial court) will be as effectually extinguished as the lamp that 
shone at the. shrine of Isis. 

“The right of the people,” says’ the United States Supreme 
Court, “to assemble peaceably for the purpose of petitioning Con- 
gress for a redress of grievances or for anything else connected 
with the powers, or the duties of the national government, existed 
long before the adoption of the federal constitution.” ... 

The right to effect a change or alteration of the organic law by 
lawful methods, is the basic doctrine of popular rights, contained 
in the Declaration of Independence; and in pursuance of that 
declared policy, party organizations have been created since the 
inception of our system of government, and as a result of that 
basic declaration, no less than eighteen amendments have been 
added to the federal constitution, many of them presenting radical 
changes in methods and construction of our government, as origin- 
ally conceived and ordained. This fundamental conception of 
party government, involving alteration and change by the recog- 
nized and prescribed constitutional methods, is set at naught, and 
substantially subverted by the legislation under consideration. 

_The sole prototype of this legislation:in American constitutional 
history is found in the Alien and Sedition acts of the Adams’ 
administration, under the obloquy of which the federal party went 
into extinction and oblivion. .. . 

If legislation of this character is to pass unchallenged by courts 
of justice, whose officers are sworn to uphold the ,constitution as 
the very bedrock of our legal system, the time is not inopportune 
for a revision of the fundamental law, comporting with the ex- 
cision of the guarantees contained in the bill of rights, and Magna 
Charta, which have been the cherished legacy of British and 
American law, since the epochal day at Runnymede. 

Nor is it perceivable how party government, which is essentially 
one of criticism for the avowed purpose of promoting opposition 
to the government can at all subsist in such an atmosphere of 
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destructive illegality. Hhe presence of such legislation upon the 
statute books is not only subversive of personal liberty to speak, 
write and publish one’s sentiments upon government policies, and 
in criticistn of the acts of state and national agencies; riyhts 
which were upheld in the seventeenth century in the Kings Bench 
in England by Lord Erskine, in the famous trials of Hardy and 
Lord Georbe Gotdon, but its legal recognition is equally sub- 
versive of ‘constitutional and party government, and must inevit- 
arly supersede it, by the substitution of a Napoleonic beaurocracy, 
in which the inevitable coup d’ctat awaits only the advent of the 
man on horseback. 


Nor is its evil tendency limited to the continuance of the hectic 
exigency which engendered it upon the theory of the civil law 
that inter ardes leges silent, a doctrine which in the absence of a 
legitiuate proclamation of martial law has no place in constitu- 
tional government, but it extends its corroding insidious influence 
into the public mind and conscience, which today complaisantly 
applies its provisions to these unsophisticated Russians at the 
bar, and to-morrow adopting the precedent thus set, drags from 
the tribune a Patrick Henry, a John Brown or a Wendell Phillips 
to emphasize the absolute destruction of a constitutional ideal. 


If one of these defendants be legally chargeable with an appeal 
to armed force, (for there is no testimony of the kind against 
Tacken) the ordinary statute law of, New Jersey, and the United 
States, superadded to the common law, ‘presents ample provision 
for their prosecution, but to a conviction based upon this extra- 
ordinary unconstitutional legislation, I cannot extend my con- 
currence or approval. 


A WOMAN’S CRUSADE 


66 URING the past four years,” a correspondent writes 
De the Survey, “the chief export from America has 
been deputations. Chambers of commerce, relief or- 
ganizations, political bodies and industrial groups discovered 
problems in EKurope—preferably near the battlefields—that 
could be solved only by personal study, while a harried pass- 
port bureau tried in vain to’ cut down the number of trav- 
elers.” And then she tells of ‘a new deputation of which 
she herself is a member, which is not directed towards Eu- 
rope but towards the Far East’and which is unique in that it 
consists of thirty distinguished women. Ellen F. Pendleton, 
president of Wellesley College, and M. Carey Thomas, presi- 
dent of Bryn Mawr, have taken leave of absence to join it. 
Dr. Marion E. Manter, former head of a department at Belle- 
vue Hospital, New York city; Dr. Gertrude A. Walker, eye 
specialist of the Women’s Medical College of Pennsylvania; 
Ella F. Martien, who has resigned as dean of Stetson Univer- 
sity; Dr. Josephine Lawney, of the Pittsburgh Tuberculosis 
Hospital; Charlotte Conant, principal of the Walnut Hill 
School at Natick, Mass., and Josephine Ramsey, specialist in 
developing community music, are among the members. 


This pilgrimage is under the auspices of the Federation of 
Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions and has for its pur- 
pose not only evangelism but a scientific study of women’s 
schools, colleges, hospitals, publications and social service 
institutions in China, Japan, Korea and India. The demand 
for college trained women in government service, journalism, 
music, social work and agriculture will be investigated; and 
the preparation of women for college and for a medical 
career will be studied by specialist committees. Dr. Walker, 
who is chairman of the medical commission, is especially 
interested in the possibilities of a large-scale anti-tuberculosis 
campaign in the Far East. Other educational health cam- 
paigns garried on under missionary auspices have been con- 
Bion successful in the past but require reinforcement. 


The Social Service Commission, under Miss Roellofs, will 
study the mission as a social settlement, its work as a com- 
munity, health and educational center, baby clinic, day nur- 
sery and, sometimes, hospital. In such matters as home 
demonstration work and baby welfare, the latest American 
experience will be applied with a view to possible adaptation 
to the very different conditions in the Orient. 


A somewhat militant purpose of the commission on admin- 
istration is that of organizing women missionaries in their 
own interest and for their mutual protection. We are told: 
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They have grievances enough to furnish strike material for f 
or six different unions, with plenty left over. Their average wor 
day is about eighteen hours. _ Their average compensation—and th 
are practically all college-trained women, many of them speciali 
in medicine, education or social service—ranges from $600 to $8 
a year. Their stipend includes living accommodations, frequent 
for a mud house or bamboo hut. They are generally ke 
hout relief in a climate which soldiers are 
Often the woman missiona 


RURAL SANITATION 

HE federal appropriation for rural health wo: 
through the United States-Public Health Servi 
which was last year $150,000, was reduced for t 
present fiscal year to one-third of this amount. Ti 
service has therefore been unable to expand its ru 
sanitation activities, but it has succeeded in maintai 
ing its present work by inducing various counties Se- He 
lected for cooperative demonstrations to increase theiri 
appropriations for this work, the Public Health Serv 
allotting such funds as it had at its disposal and givi 
continued supervision of the work in the field. : 
In the annual estimates for the next fiscal year the 
request for greatly increased appropriations for this 3) 
purpose has been renewed. The surgeon-general of the %, 
Public Health Service considers that the period for the 
demonstration of the value of rural sanitation wo 
has now passed, and that what is needed is the practical 
application of the principles which have been success 
fully demonstrated. | = 
The Service is now cooperating in the establishment 
of adequate health organizations in rural communiti 
throughout the country. All of those which have been 
established are giving the greatest satisfaction. In 
some instances the results have been spectacular. 
Every year there is a growing demand for this co= 
operative health work, and the Service would have had 
no difficulty in using advantageously all of the funds” 
which were asked for in the last estimates. J 
The Public Health Service has also found means of §, 
increasing to a considerable extent the work in the fy 
study and prevention of malaria, which, as the first” 
resolution adopted by the American Public Health 
Association in New Orleans suggests, is one of the 
greatest health and economic problems of this country. | 
The Public Health Service reports that some six of — 
seven million cases occur annually in the United 7 
States, with an average annual disability of from thirty 
to sixty days for each case. Needless to say, this repre-_ 
sents atl enormous economic loss, and indeed it may be _ 
said that the continued existence of malaria is incom- || 
patible with the prosperity of any locality. For this | 
work the Public Health Service has nineteen experts, : 
besides other personnel, assigned to the various states |} 
in which the disease is prevalent, and is cooperating |}. 
with the states and with the International Health ~ 
Board of the Rockefeller Foundation in the solution of | 
this problem. This active cooperation is now going on Jf 
in eleven states, the Public Health Service giving ex- | 
pert supervision of the work carried on by the local 
officials, supplemented when necessary by contribu 
tions from the International Health Board. This board |} 
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it is earnestly hoped that Congress will see its way to | 
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‘balnt the request of the Public Health Service for 
“gi:quate appropriations for rural health work. 


LABOR AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
WW the the British medical profession is at odds about 


the proposition to affiliate with the trade union move- 
ment, and while the local health authorities have 
bapted a waiting attitude since the establishment of the 
Afnistry of Health, the British Labor Party seems to be the 
iy @@y one that has come out with a definite, constructive plan 

Wi the reconstruction of national health activities and for 
4% socialization of the medical profession. This plan is 
“iseribed in more or less detail in the Memoranda prepared 
«i the Advisory Committee on Public Health of the Labor 
irty. Starting out with the premise that “health is a na- 
‘iy? Imal concern and disease a national danger, hence, the pre- 
‘(QUpvation of the health of every individual, rich or poor, 
buld be undertaken by the nation collectively,” the party 
sJoposes a “reorganization of the whole mechanism of medi- 
“9l service and a reconstruction of the preventative and cura- 
“ie medical services and hospital and laboratory systems, 
“ider a Ministry of Health.” The proposed activities of the 
‘tional health service include the following: 


nie OS 


(#91. Public health service, which is a continuation of work of existing 
i micipal and county public health services, including the inspection 
o food’ and ‘nuisances and largely dealing with material environment 
‘itd infection. 

ti! (#92. Domiciliary and nursing service, largely directing its. attention 
a the care of expectant mothers, infants and young children in the 
is ‘e-school age, and the general care of cases which are usually 
P#ated at home; this includes a complete service of doctors, health 
“ee itors, nurses and midwives, working on preventative and curative 
| aes. 

3. School health service, organized on present lines but much more 
Yaoply provided with trained nurses and facilities to teach the school 
thildren personal hygiene. 

_ 01/4. Industrial health service to take complete care of the: health 
‘9h the twelve million persons engaged industry; with whole time 
‘id part time medical officers; with supervision of working condi- 
ms in every industrial establishment and detecting disease early 
erever possible; with committees for inquiring into causes of ac- 
Mdents and sickness; with a research staff to receive special training 
cl wi physiology and hygiene and to make special studies of causes. of 


,SWhtigue, etc. 


f 
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* 5. Research service for general medical and hygienic research and 
‘Zork in preventive medicine. 


1) 6. Hospital and clinical service providing an adequate number of 

“Hospital beds for those requiring institutional treatment, with an 
itSSacrease of beds from two to five per thousand population, according 
99> locality; the public hospitals to become the health centers for each 
oeal health authority and providing accommodation for all medical 
‘ctivities. 


MT The Labor Party likewise proposes radical changes in the 
rinciples underlying the administration of the proposed 
Whealth activities and in the organization of the medical ad- 
ministration. In the first place, the party puts it as a funda- 
mental principle that the health state service should be under 
Mlemocratic control both at headquarters and at every local 
“center. It further proposes that all medical service should 
Boe absolutely free and open to all, this including all the 
“various health activities as outlined above, and that all hos- 
‘/M@pitals, laboratories, preventoria, etc., should be organized 
Ynationally and locally, each local hospital serving as an 
‘institute of health and part of the national health service. 
!An important requirement is that in the organization of the 
‘Smedical profession “the doctors within the area and not the 
‘Msingle practitioner should form the unit of medical service 
Mand each such medical unit should have control over its 
/own local professional affairs and be linked up to all the 
funits within the area and be responsible for the health of the 
Marea it serves.” A further requirement is that the staff of 
‘9 the unit should not stay in its headquarters awaiting disease 
!) to knock at its doors, but should set about investigating the 
') origin of disease, teach the laws of healthy living to its com- 
™) munity and see that healthy conditions are maintained wher- 
®) ever human beings congregate. 
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According to the scheme of the Labor Party, the medical 
service should be so organized as to attract to the profession 
the best brains of the community, and the scale of compensa- 
tion should be adequate to the importance of the services 
rendered, with provision for pension and retirement. There 
should be engaged separate medical staffs for preventive and 
for clinical work. The clinical staff of each health authority 
should be composed of the following whole-time officers: 
chief medical officers; general practitioners; consulting spe- 
cialists and dentists; medical: staffs of the hospitals; scien- 
tific consultants in various branches of medicine; resident 
medical officers of hospitals; and medical officers in charge 
of special clinics and treatment centers. A provision is made 
that the general practitioners shall work in groups around a 
hospital’ or treatment center; that no practitioner shall be 
called upon to have under his charge more than 3,500 per- 
sons in urban districts or 2,000 in rural districts, and that 
the inhabitants within an area administered by one group 
of the medical practitioners shall be entitled to choose any 
practitioner within that group. 


MANAGEMENT AND HOUSING 


ERSONAL advertising in the London Times is 

| as romantic as ever. A recent issue had the fol- 
lowing: . 
INDUSTRIAL UNREST 


The appointment to a really responsible position in every big 
firm of a tactful man, thoroughly accustomed to handling labor 
and negotiating with union representatives, would go'a long way 
towards industrial peace. . Advertiser possesses necessary quali- 
fications. 


Nearby we read: oa . 


HAUNTED OR DISTURBED PROPERTIES 


A lady who has deeply studied this subject and possesses unusual 
powers, will find out the history of the trouble and undertake to 


remedy it. Houses with persistent bad luck can often be freed 
from the influence. Strictest confidence. Social references asked 
and offered. 


‘WORKERS AS DIRECTORS 
HREE factory employes, elected by their fellow- 
i workers, were formally named directors of the 
Procter & Gamble Company of Cincinnati at the 
annual meeting of the stockholders held recently. By 
this action the number of members of the board of direc- 
tors is increased from nine to twelve. Each of the new 
directors represents one of the company’s three plants, 
which are at Ivorydale, Ohio; Kansas City, Kansas; 
and Port Ivory, New York. A shop committee plan is 
in operation at Ivorydale and Kansas City, and under 
the rules laid down by the company the nominations 
for directors were made by the employe members of 
the shop committees, with the provision that not more 
than two out of the five men nominated in each plant 

were to be members of the shop committee. 


At Port Ivory the nominations were made by the 
general safety committee. Candidates for director 
were required to be over thirty years of age and to 
have been in the service of the company for at least 
three years. Men over 21, and women over 18, who 
had been in the employ of the company for six months 
or more, were eligible to vote, and the election was 
by secret, ballot. The election took place on Septem- 
ber 26, and the sanctioning of this election at the stock- 
holders’ meeting was considered a mere formality. 


This latest venture in the direction of industrial 
democracy is undertaken by Procter & Gamble after 
thirty years’ experience with profit sharing and two 
years’ experience with shop committees. According to 
plans worked out by the shop committees the company 
last March adopted the eight-hour day and a minimum 
wage of fifty cents an hour. 
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Unscrambling 


HE surrender of the packing companies to the 

attorney general, as announced from Washing- 

ton on December 18, is the most picturesque 

episode in the administration’s anti-high-cost-of- 
living campaign. By the terms of the decree made 
public by Attorney General Palmer the so-called “Big 
Five,’ Armour and Company, Swift and Company, 
Morris and Company, Wilson and Company and the 
‘Cudahy Packing Company, agree to do and not to do 
many things which bills now pending in Congress are 
designed to achieve. Voluntarily, without a court 
hearing, the packers have agreed to the attorney gen- 
eral’s demands. The tendency of the agreement which 
is to be enforced through a United States district court 
will with certain exceptions be to restrict the packers 
to a strictly packing business. How it will affect food 
prices is of course not yet clear. 


The dissolution of the enormous business through an 
injunction proceeding brings, however, to the fore cer- 
tain issues of tremendous significance to the consuming 
public. The attorney general was prosecuting the 
packers on the theory that their organization was in 
violation of the Sherman anti-trust law. That is a 
legal question. The interest of the consuming public 
centers on the other hand in the economic problem of 
prices paid by consumers and in the prices obtained by 
producers and small dealers in food products. 

The Federal Trade Commission has reported and the 
Department of Justice has charged that the “Big Five” 
had an effectual monopoly of the meat market and an 
unwholesome control over a lengthy list of other food 
products. Farmers and cattlemen and _ wholesale 
grocers together with the Consumers’ League have 
been the most active advocates of governmental regu- 
lation of the packing industry. They have asserted that 
by the very fact of overshadowing size the great pack- 
ing corporations have been able to dominate the food 
market. Their national and international connections 
have enabled the packers, these critics have alleged, to 
enjoy sovereign power. 


The packers on the other hand have replied that mere 
size was not an evil. On the contrary they have stated 
that their bigness enabled them to produce at a less cost 
than would be possible with smaller organizations. 
They have insisted that the entry of the meat packers 
into other food businesses was a genuine saving to the 
consuming public. They have said that if they were 
compelled to get rid of their subsidiary interests, prices 
would be apt to increase because less efficient business 
methods would inevitably follow. The dissolution of 
other “trusts” such as the Standard Oil Company or the 
American Tobacco Company are cited by some as cases 
in point. It is not notorious that prices paid by con- 
sumers fell drastically because of their unscrambling. 

The chief present issue is, however, the genuineness 
of the separation promised in the packing industry. 
That question does not imply any insincerity on the 
part of the corporations or on the part of the attorney 
general. It challenges rather the method followed. By 
the terms of the decree the packers have agreed to sell 
all their holdings in public stockyards, stockyard rail- 
‘roads and terminals, market newspapers, cold storage 
warehouses except such as are necessary for their own 
meat products, and all “unrelated” lines of food prod- 
ucts; and to abandon the use of branch houses, route 
cars and automobile cars for articles other than their 
own meat and dairy products. 
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‘from doing many of the things which the passage 


such reforms is to be found in the government’s poy 


In other words they have agreed to do and to refre 


such legislation as that recommended by the “Fe 
Trade Commission would compel. But the essen 


to exact strict enforcement. The Kenyon-Anders 
bill which has been opposed by the packers provide 
licensing system. Under this constant informat 
would be officially reported concerning conditions im 
the packing industry. There would be continuous @ 
spection. Certainly if the experiments made with ot 
social legislation both in this country and abroad 
pertinent, the existence of a competent inspection fo 
is the sine qua non of successful governmental control 
The reason for this is not found exclusively in th 
need to compel obedience to the law, although that 19 
important. Only by an inspection system which col 
lects data has it been found practical to secure the 
formation requisite to further legislation. Relati 
change and new conditions arise. Unless the publi 
through some thinking organization is apprised of thos 
changes any policy formulated is likely to become 
solete and meaningless. What the public wants in 
packing industry is to secure fair prices for consum 
and fair conditions for producers, small and large. 


create an inspection agency. Consequently it is har 
probable that by virtue of the arrangement made by th 
Department of Justice, without following legislation, 
any kind of a reasonable control can be maintained 
over the food market. 

The decree obtained by Mr. Palmer is, however, 
undenied victory for the government. It supports 
cidentally many of the charges made by the Fede 
Trade Commission, charges which have resulted ind 
rectly in attacks on the commission such as that of Sen-] 
ator Watson of Indiana. The dissolution furthermore, hs 
regardless of its economic effects, is in the line of publie 
desire. On this phase of the matter the letter of Herbe 
C. Hoover to the President in 1918 is pertinent. Amo 
other things Mr. Hoover said: 

The problem we have to consider, however, is the ultimate 
social result of this expanding domination, and whether it ca 
be replaced by a system of better social character and 
equal economic efficiency for the present and of greater pro 
ise for the future. It is certain, to my mind, that the 
businesses have been efficient in their period of competitive 
upgrowth but as time goes on this efficiency cannot fail to 
diminish and, like all monopolies, begin to defend itself by 
repression rather than by efficiency. The worst social result 
of this whole growth in domination of trades is the under- 
mining of initiative and the equal opportunity of our people 
and the tyranny which necessarily follows in the commercial 
world. 4 

That is a sober opinion. The evil which many have | 
laid at the door of the meat packers is in fact their size. 
Their practices would not be criticized so sharply ity 
they were small enough to convince the public that § 
competition between them and outsiders was actual. 
After all if America is to continue to be a place of indi- J) 
vidual opportunity overwhelming bulk will be deemed 
dangerous to the nation. For this republic has devel- 
oped on the theory that property and economic power 
will continue to be very widely distributed. It is prob-— 
ably better for the nation that hundreds of thousands - 
of farmers and cattle raisers and myriads of small bust- 
ness men should be prosperous than that a few men, 
however efficient, should have in their control, potential ~ 
or active, the market place of the nation. 

The surrender of the packers ought to smooth the 
way for the enactment of the Kenyon-Anderson bill or 
of some similar measure adapted to meet the new situa- 
tion. What the packers are willing to do of their own” 
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,, hon, Congress may be willing to put in the form of 
i The packers are to be congratulated on their 
ig: of the spirit of the time in yielding what they 
bt given up. But the food problem, essentially eco- 
ic, calls for economic measures as well. Until 
seAmerican people are able to create economic or- 
,, @izations such as cooperative associations both for 
, muction and consumption the problem presented by 
joacking industry will not have been settled. 
je ground had of course to be cleared before plant- 
was possible but in the economic field clearing the 
ind is a fairly futile performance unless planting 
) follow. Negative policies of prohibition, essential 
ey are, are only preliminary. Laissez faireism made 
‘ible the present dominance obtained by the packers. 
S sez faireism will lead to other organizations not 
bf undemocratic unless the American people show a 
3 genius for cooperative effort. The further applica- 
“of a policy of economic individualism will never 
ataneously generate desired forms of social control. 
4eress has been made in restoring popular sovereign- 
He én a great industry. A favorable beginning has been 
‘i Sale. If that victory is not to be as hollow as other 
i) Moric essays in the demolition of trusts, the matter 
_rest neither in a United States district court nor in 
§ passage of.a law by Congress. Both of these are 
Md but they are negative measures. Positive up- 


ul @iding is the next step. Witiiam L. CHENERY. 


‘To the President 
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QIN OCIAL unrest, reaching its extreme form to a 
W'9@w seditious desire to overthrow the government by 
| ty y violence, prevails even in this country on a scale 
3” calling for general recognition and for some kind 
Sfemergency action. Assuming this to be the fact, the 
estion arises as to what that emergency action should 
“) One type of mind instantly responds by proposing a 
@@w and more severe sedition laws, the suppression of 
| T@lical meetings, the continuance of the denial of the 
Df:ond-class mail privilege to the socialist press, the 
:! Mastic use of injunctions and governmental war powers 
fefainst labor in one strike after another, on the ground 
‘Mat it is not an ordinary economic conflict but a polit- 
il revolution in disguise. 
*iThe idea that discontent in America in the twentieth 
‘ntury is to be overwhelmed by force of arms, by the 
ofthods which it was necessary and appropriate to use 
“98 the overthrow of the German military power, is 
/e@atastic. The idea that radical agitation is to be 
-f&tamped out” by imprisonments, deportations, raids, 
Wid the denial of the constitutional rights of assembly 
“id discussion, is ridiculous. The idea that public offi- 
‘ Is are not to be criticized for official acts or stren- 
_U@usly opposed when they exceed their authority and 
_*@use their powers is un-American. It is not a ques- 
‘yon whether radical agitation and the open expression 
1h discontent can be stopped in this way. Probably 
19. could be done, at least for a time. Non-conformists 
hight be eliminated if a policy of blood and iron, of 
‘xecutions, deportations, imprisonment and suppression 
vere decided upon and kept in force indefinitely. It is 
cademically conceivable. But it would be terribly 
“Yostly, not only in human lives but in the sacrifice of 
Jur liberties and in much that has been held most 
Waluable in civilization. It did not pay even in Russia 
af r in Prussia. 
| Is there then no other remedy for sedition and radical 
| eae Certainly there is, and it lies before us like 
*n open book. Let all of those who have grievances 
i 
| 


%»e openly and courteously invited to voice them. Let 
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President Wilson and every governor and every mayor 
designate great public meeting places—in halls and in 
public parks—where the freely chosen representatives 
of every group, subject only to the ordinary rules of 
public decency, may express their views. Let the 
secret service men attend, not to find victims for pro- 
secution, but to catch the faintest whisper of a just 
complaint. Let legislative committees give patient 
hearing to delegates who come to them from such as- 
semblies. Let grand juries weigh their complaints, 
whether against individuals or against any existing 
abuse which might be remedied. Let the industries be 
represented by their detectives, not to spot agitators 
to discharge them, but to make careful notes of any 
bad practices which might be reformed. Let radical jour- 
nals be published freely and let them have the utmost 
facilities of circulation; and let courts, prosecutors, 
legislatures, and executives study them anxiously to 
see what evidence they may possibly present of crimes 
which they have overlooked for improvements which 
might be adopted. Let it be considered bad form to 
characterize any man as a Bolshevist merely because 
you do not agree with him; and equally bad form to 
stigmatize any man as a reactionary merely because 
he does not agree with you. Let us have parades of 
Socialists or Communists or Christians or any other 
sect that can muster enough enthusiasm and confidence 
in their cause to make a showing. Let us make it the 
greatest offense against morals and manners to silence 
the voice of the prophet; to refuse a respectful hearing 
to those who speak in the name of a more perfect 
justice, in the name of a better social order. Overt 
crimes of treason, sedition, or violence must be pun- 
ished; but let us not think that this is a remedy for 
unrest or a means of destroying the “materials of se- 
dition.” 

The present fright is as unseemly as it is unfounded. 
The only possible danger to American institutions lies 
in a policy of suppression, and in the assumption that 
by preventing overt seditious acts we are removing 
or lessening the danger from seditious unrest. We 
must heed Bacon’s saying: “Concerning the materials 
of seditions. It is a thing well to be considered; for 
the surest way to prevent seditions (if the times do 
bear it) is to take away the matter of them. For if 
there be fuel prepared, it is hard to tell whence the 
spark shall come that shall set it on fire. The matter 
of seditions is of two kinds: much poverty and much 
discontentment.” The matter may change, but Bacon’s 
principle remains: “As for the just cure, it must answer 
to the particular disease.” 


Even more relevant to the present situation are the 
immortal words of Milton. The Lords and Commons 
whom he sought to conciliate by cordial acknowledg- 
ment of their services to the cause of liberty have their 
successors in the constitution makers and law makers 
of America; and if we may conceive them as one con- 
tinuous body, we may say to them still: “Ye can not 
make us now less capable, less knowing, tess eagerly 
pursuing of the truth, unless ye first make yourselves, 
that made us so, less the lovers, less the founders of 
true liberty. We can grow ignorant again, brutish, 
formal, and slavish as ye found us; but ye then must 
first become that which ye can not be, oppressive, 
arbitrary, and tyrannous, as they were from whom ye 
freed us.... And though all the winds of doctrine were 
let loose to play upon the earth, so truth be in the field, 
we do injuriously by licensing and prohibiting to mis- 
doubt her strength. Let her and falsehood grapple; 
who ever knew truth put to the worse, in a free and 
open encounter? Her confuting is the best and surest 
suppressing.” Epwarp T. DEVINE. 


Christmas with the Poor of Tokyo 


By Caroline E. Furness 


PROFESSOR OF ASTRONOMY, VASSAR COLLEGE i 


T the winter holiday season in Japan the people 
still follow out many of their old customs. New 
Year’s day has always been their special fes- 
tival, but in cities like Tokyo, where there are 
many foreigners and Japanese Christians, Christmas 
also is a gala day and the celebration extends over as 
many days as ours. At this time they decorate their 


LITTLE EATERS OF CHRISTMAS “MOCHY” 


gateways with bamboo and pine, symbolic of long life. 
Over them they often place the crab to represent the 
bent figure of an aged person, sometimes an orange 
with its foliage, sometimes a sheaf of rice, all emblem- 
atic of the season. At this time also, as in other coun- 
tries, they make special kinds of holiday cakes and con- 
fections. Among these is a kind of cake, if such it 
might be called, which is universally popular and which 
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philanthropic people distribute to the poor—mochi. — 
is made of rice flour, looks somewhat like stiff dough 
and can be moulded into different shapes. It has to} 
heated again before being used. ‘ 
The twenty-fourth of December was mild and sunni 
and, taking the electric tram, we traveled to one of thi 
poor sections of the city and made our way to a 
kindergarten for the children of the neighborhood. 
passed through one of the main thoroughfares w 
was lined with booths where people were selling the 
New Year decorations, then we turned into a narrow 
muddy street and finally into what seemed like an alley : 
On our way we passed a little shop where they werer . 
selling hot, baked sweet potatoes. These are very 
popular in Japan. The potatoes after being washed ar 
split lengthwise and then baked in a large, shallow 1 con 
vessel which is set permanently on a brick foundatio 
in which is built a fire. The front-of the shop is ope 
unless the weather is stormy, on cold frosty morni 
an agreeable odor pervades the atmosphere, and ¢ 
dren gather around to enjoy the sight even though the 
may have no money to spend. When they are fortunat 
enough to make a purchase, they carry it home; 
rarely sees a Japanese eating on the street. Bh j 
When we reached the gateway of the kindergarten® 
we found the yard full of people, mostly women wit 
babies on their backs, but there were a few boys and 
men. /Carts filled with piles of mochi were being um 
loaded in front of the door, and several members of the 
Salvation Army were stacking the cakes and arranging 
a passage-way to facilitate their delivery. Conspicuous 
among them was an elderly man with a fine face and 
shock of white hair. They told me that he belonged to 
the Salvation Army in Honolulu and had come 10 
Tokyo to study their methods of work. I noticed that 
as the people came in, each presented a ticket and 
money. I was told that this was the custom, that not 
many in this neighborhood were so poor that they 
could not spend a little for the mochi, and that they 
were buying the cake for less than half price. Some 
time previously, members of the army had been through 
the district and had distributed tickets to the deserving 
families. The mochi as they had it that day was in @ 
slabs nearly an inch thick and about the size of a guest © 
towel. Most people bought two of these, some four, 
some six and, occasionally, some only one. Each person 
was also presented with a blue and white Japanese 
towel, a package of tooth powder and a magazine. 


A group of poor Japanese women with their children 
on their backs is an appealing sight. One pities both 
the mother and the child. If the child is large, it is 
much too heavy for the mother and she is bent over. 
The child, especially if asleep, lets its head and arms] 
dangle in a very uncomfortable manner. If the baby” 
is little, the mother does not suffer so much, but one has 
a great longing to take the child and lay it comfortably 
ona soft bed. Iam told the child likes it—it is warmed |] 
by the contact, it is out of the way, and the mother | 


ws that it is safe. Often she carries it because there 
0 one at home with whom she can leave it, and even 
on she is at home, it is not always safe to leave it 
e ) the matting—especially in a poor and crowded 
od. zhborhood. 
‘\yfoxumong the people who were helping I noticed some 
ie-looking, fresh-faced young women who seemed to 
.ivery much at home and gave a good deal of assist- 
‘Rive in arranging the furniture and managing the peo- 
. They did not wear a badge of the Salvation Army, 
1 I afterwards learned that they were assistants in 
7 kindergarten. An older Japanese lady, hovering 
the background, who did not seem to be taking part 
'8the work of the afternoon, presently was introduced 
#4 Miss Noguchi, owner and manager of the kinder- 
s-ten, and showed us over the building. Perhaps the 
ist interesting room was that used for bathing the 
pldren. She told us that this occurs once a week, and 
+ mothers come in turn to help. She makes use of 
3s opportunity to give them much needed lessons in 
fgiene. Upstairs in a rather large room with western 
Sindows through which the afternoon sunlight was 
ring and adding an agreeable warmth to the mild 
Hat from the Japanese hibachi, were table and chairs 
@ foreign fashion. Our hostess, wishing to offer us 
iispitality, asked if we would prefer ordinary tea or 
in-cha, which is parched tea. As I wished to see how 
Sie latter was prepared, she called a young girl to serve 
‘wy who put the ordinary tea into what looked like a little 
ay pve and held it over the charcoal flame of the Aibachi 
‘Atil it was thoroughly dry. I was told that prepared 
i this way it was so harmless that even little children 
_ tight drink it. Besides, it made even the cheapest 
ttade of tea palatable. The young girl then withdrew 
ict tid presently returned bringing us sweet potatoes from 
#e shop which we had passed. 
jAs the conversation went on, I learned that Miss 
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mn CROSS from Tel-El-Ful, the Hill of Beans, 
tt | they have built a new graveyard for those who 
af fell in the last conquest of Jerusalem, and it 
: may be that now, after so Healy, centuries of 
8 jerce contentions, the “City of Peace,” as it was named 
Mlefore the days of Solomon and David, will be peace- 
(Mal indeed. It has surely been for thousands of years a 
jity of wars—wars between races and colors, religions 
2 ie creeds and ceremonies—and in all those years the 
Mihildren, who have nothing to do with wars or cere- 
-“Mnonies, have never had a Sian to build for any one of 
» the succeeding generations the foundations of a sound 
1 ind happy life. There have been children in every gen- 
‘ration, of course, even in the six hundred years of 
la Moslem domination, who have found the world a decent 
lace to live in; but for the most part the city that has 
Boecn held holy by three religions has been a place where 
)Ychild lifeyhas fallen between the millstones. 
4 All the Turkish empire lay over that part of the world 
‘which has mothered nearly all of the oldest civiliza- 
tions; Troy, Tyre, Sidon, Sardis, Ephesus, Damascus, 
“)Nineveh and Babylon, Petra and Jerusalem—the roster 
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Noguchi had charge of the kindergarten department of 
the peeresses school. She had as her assistants, four 
young girls who were from the country, a fact which 
explained why they appeared so fresh and vigorous. 
They lived in the school and were cared for by the~- 
janitor and his wife. The room in which we were sit- 
ting was their common room, and each one had a sleep- 
ing room opening from it. 

The kindergarten is supported by a society of two 
or three hundred people each of whom contributes a 
small sum toward the expense. I learned that many of 
the charitable enterprises of Japan are carried on in just 
this way. Miss Noguchi, in addition to teaching the 
children, twice a month invites the parents to the house 
and talks to them on subjects which may be useful. 
She tries also to do something for the older boys and 
girls, because when she first went there they were quite 
mischievous and sometimes did a good deal of damage 
to the property. Under her teaching they have begun 
to improve. 

It seemed to me that this little enterprise, so simple 
and sincere in its conception, might almost be called 
a social settlement because here people had come to 
live, leaving their own homes from a desire to help the 
neighborhood. I found out that Miss Noguchi had a 
similar kindergarten in another poor section of the city. 

Since she spoke no English and many things were 
said which I could not understand, I sat quietly for a 
time, letting my thoughts wander at will. It came to 
me that the spirit which pervaded that sunny room was 
much like that which we read of in another upper room, 
in a great book written a long time ago, and alas, very 
much out of fashion. I felt that if there were many 
such women working in Japan and groups of people 
supporting them, we need have no fear of her progress 
and that perhaps we might descend a little from our 
assumed position of superiority. 


J ! Western Ways and Eastern Children 


By Lyman Bryson 


of her ancient greatness is a roll-call of the beginners of 
things. Which of them now is great? It is a roll-call 
also of the cities of desolation. Only Damascus and 
Jerusalem are still centers of life. Damascus exists be- 
cause it is one of those happy towns without a history; 
it has never resisted the invader. And Jerusalem—it 
has resisted but it has not found time to get into the 
stride of the world and move forward for its own good. 

Most travelers to Jerusalem must be struck with the 
necessity for a stricter application of the wisdom of the 
wisest of the kings of Israel when he said, “Wealth 
gotten by vanity shall be diminished, but he that gath- 
ereth by labor shall increase.” In the rocky gorge 
through which the slow trains climb to Zion, in the val- 
ley of the Jordan, and on the bare slopes of Galilee 
there is a show of industry, but it is so primitive in its 
ways that much sweat is wasted for little result and in 
Jerusalem itself there is a static, receptive calm as if its 
inhabitants would say, “Let the world look after us, 
since this happens to be our home and pilgrims must 
come to our doors.” 
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This is why such an institution as an industrial 
school, or an orphanage where boys and girls can be 
taught to earn their bread, is so important an element 
in the life of Palestine Nothing can be done that will 
so greatly change the lives of its people as the founding 
and support of such schools. The Syrian Orphanage, 
taken over by the American Red Cross at the request of 
the British government when the Turks were driven 
out, and now administered by Americans under the di- 
rection of the American Commission for Relief in the 
Near East, is an example of success in a very great 
cause. 

‘Perhaps they are right, the slow-moving, deliberate 
Eastern peoples, who never change their ways, who do 
with their hands what machines could do for them and 
so seldom train their children for wider knowledge and 
productiveness. But if they are right, the West must 
be wrong; and we find it hard to believe that they are 
better off for gleaning now as Ruth gleaned in the fields 
of Boaz or for letting the children run wild until they 
are half grown and then making unskilled toilers of 
them. Turkish taxes and other burdens may have made 
advance extremely hazardous for generations, but 
taxes are not being collected just now by Turkish meth- 
ods. Now is the time for change and new ways, be- 
ginning with the children. 

Visitors to Jerusalem may, if they like, see only the 
_places where traditions and faiths, creeds and supersti- 
tions fight for their attention, where the memorials of 
David and Abraham, Raymond of Toulouse, and Elijah, 
Peter and John and all the other great men of different 
periods jerk their imaginations perilously across the 
centuries. If they visit only those places they see what 
is left of the tangible relics of dead days. But they will 
not see the children. There may be an Arab boy ina 
red and white striped robe, following them at a distance 
hoping for some sign that he may act as guide or mes- 
senger. There may even be a tiny girl hiding in the 
corner of the wall near the Jews’ Wailing-Place who 
asks. for bakshish in an expert way that belies her 
innocence. 

These are but a glimpse. If a visitor wants to see 
the children, he must wander off David street up some 
little flight of steps, through the pointed arch of a low 
doorway and into a courtyard of homes. Here the yel- 

' low stone that is in walls and towers and all the struc- 
‘tures of Jerusalem is softened to faint blue or pink by a 
thin coat of paint. Here there is quiet and coolness. 
The pungent smell of the bazaars, the noise of donkey 
drivers and camelmen, the glare of sun and the nervous 
disquiet of the street never come through the door. But 
here is poverty often, schooling and preparation for 
usefulness very seldom, sanitation and robust health 
never. 

It is in these blue and pink courtyards, in homes so 
jammed together that they are no more than holes in 
the wall that some children live and play and get their 
educations. Others are but the riff-raff of the street, 
hiding in the waste spots along the walls, in the little 
field of cactus under the very shadow of Solomon’s 
Temple, sleeping unnoticed in dark corners. For the 
waifs or for the children in homes is the same great need 
—an education for usefulness. 
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Some of the boys and girls now-in the Syrian Orphar 
age were there when the German society which found 
the work in 1856 was still in charge. Some of t 
speak German more readily than English or their na 
tongue, which may be Arabic, Turkish, Armenian, ofp 
Hebrew, for many races are represented among then 
They have been quite happy however to forget Germar 
as fast as they could and substitute the language of th 
army which has driven out the Turk. q 

They are not slow in wit, these Arab and Armenia 
boys, the little Turks and the little Jews They hay 
vivid imaginations, they ‘take on quickly the ways 6 
their new teachers, they are ardent in their rivalries 
they often get into mischief and they are very lova ble 
They are trying hard now to forget the days before th 
Americans came. They were sheltered and protecte 
and trained under Pastor Schneller, their former Ger 
man superintendent; but they feel greater sympathy 
and greater freedom in the new government of thet 
little commonwealth and they are quick to respond, 

In July, 1918, when the American Red Cross took 
over control after the British had marched through th 
gates of the city, there were 167 boys and girls. T 
school had 91 acres of ground lying a short distan 
from the city wall, and also the’ Bir-Salem farm with 
1,250 acres, mostly of good soil. The whole institution 
was worth probably $1,500,000. _ a 

A year later there were 405 boys and girls well housed 
and cared for and more were coming in. Some of the 
new pupils came from other orphanages that were 
closed. Lieut.-Col. John H. Finley, Red Cross commis 
sioner to Palestine, had gathered about 100 boys into 
the home of a Greek prelate on Mt. Zion. Here in the 
ancient corridors of the “archimandrite” the boys were 
taken care of from October to May. By that time the 
parents of some and relatives of others had been found 
so that 57 were returned to homes in which they would 
be welcome. The remaining 43 came to live by Abra- 
ham’s vineyard. : 

There was also an American Girls’ Orphanage which 
had been opened in December, 1918, by the American 
Red Cross, and in June 65 girls and a few very little boys 
who had somehow got in with their sisters were also 
taken over. Major Nicol was in charge for some months, 
succeeding him the superintendent was Captain Chaffee 
with Florence Mearns as matron. These three and: 
their helpers have made the boys and girls feel, even at 
that distance, the friendship and helpfulness of Amer 
ican fathers and even of American children, luckier than 
themselves. ! 

It is by no means merely because it gives food and 
shelter to these little children that the Syrian Orphanage 
is worth considering as important in the future of the 
Holy Land. It is because it is a leader in industrial 
education. Spread over the top of the hill the large and 
well-equipped buildings of the Syrian Orphanage have 
courtyards for play and gymnastics, shops and school- 
rooms, but above all they have places for work. Work 
is the principle of existence at this schoo! and the joy 
of work is in the faces of the boys at the potter’s wheel, 
the girls who are learning skill with the needle, in the 
forge room, the carpentry shop and in the gardens. 
Even over in the home where the blind children live 
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is a busy activity. It is to them the happiest 
they have known. They, too, see the advantage 
Phere busy; they, perhaps most of all. 


vere are shops and tools for learning baking, car- 
wPeyty, pottery making, blacksmithing, shoemaking, 
Pi pair ing, printing and agriculture. For the girls there 
‘aljcooking and sewing, of course, although they are 
gulimited to those two activities. 
th enty-five teachers and master workmen preside 
| the shops and schoolrooms. When the boys have 
et ted a trade to learn and have shown their aptitude 
slat they may earn the right, under the tutelage of 
. Ble masters, to be classed as apprentices. When so 
eed they are paid a small sum for their finished 
mm juct. They have the added satisfaction of knowing 
f they are paying at least part of their own way. 
ey receive more than this industrial training, how- 
All of them, boys and girls, have own school 
until they acquire the equivalent of an ordinary 
#mmar school education. After that there are classes 
Higher branches for some of them and for the appren- 
%3 continuation studies for two hours each day. 
fife in such a place might seem to those who have 
‘ grseen the four hundred children busy within the yel- 
g@k-sunbaked walls of these old buildings a very dull 
a humdrum affair. Not so; for these children are a 
i! a@ community, conscious of being a community, and 
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@ing to settle their own problems in their own way. 
. liscipline, for instance, is largely trusted to their 
08 a self-rovernment. It may be necessary occasionally 
Mintervention to come down from the powers in the 
ig it office but most offenders—offending against laws 
AM ch they themselves ore to Heeee are appre- 
> h ded by “corporals,” or police officers whom they 
bed to elect, and Aiipecd into court, where several 
is and girls, whom re helped to choose, impose 
1 is Piiciment. 

Whey have literary and debating societies, quite as 
a ferican school children have; their theatrical ven- 
2s are enthusiastic and frequent; they have money of 
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4 books and Boys in 


| ALLS that had come to the Library War Ser- 
, vice of the American Library Association were 
) | A the occasion for a visit to the United States 
. | Naval Prison at Portsmouth, N. H., of which 
i butenant-Commander Thomas Mott Osborne is the 
Samanding officer. The interview with him on the 
of books among the prisoners was interrupted by 
Wrip through the prison. Conversation with the men, 
7 only as to books but as to all else, was wholly 
a 
| 
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-estricted. This was something for Hick the visitor 

}s not prepared. Possibly there lingered in his mind 
‘Si traditional notion that if stone ere and iron bars 
‘re not all of a prison, then the rest of it was bread- 
Wd-water diet and all that is drear and dismal, from 
» abysmal wretchedness of the prisoners and of the 
(Wiatives and friends who are permitted to see them, 
/ @the hard faces and still harder hearts of the guards 
‘y1o0 watch both visitors and prisoners with cruel 
Wd relentless eyes. But in the Portsmouth Naval 
M@ison there were no traces of that state of affairs. 
ue, the walls of the building were of stone, and the 
‘Gindows were crossed with Hats of iron. True, armed 
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their own and pets. Nota home, perhaps, but certainly 
not an unpleasant place for a boy or girl who has no 
home. 

The American Red Cross workers who took over this 
work, and the American Commission of Relief in the 
Near East, which is now supporting it, have done what 
could be done to bring happiness and a chance for use- 
fulness to these children. They will not fail—if the im- 
pulse of generosity does not fail the givers at home who 
support them—to extend and develop and to carry the 
work through. 

For peace has come to this hill outside the walls, 
whatever happens in Jerusalem—peace in abundance. 
This Christmas season it may perhaps be gray with 
rain. From the roof of the big dormitory the boy who 
climbs to see can look over the city, the compact pile 
of new and old, false and true which now in the gray 
rain shows its age as it never does in the yellow desert 
sun. He can see the Mount of Olives with its two. 
modern towers and its remnants of ancient trees and the 
gray mist will come up behind instead of the haze that 
hangs over the Jordan and the Dead Sea in the summer, 
and the mountains of Moab will scarcely show their. 
even heights. Nearer him will be the slope where Titus. 
deployed his menacing army on Olivet, and where Al-. 
lenby’s Britishers came down to take the city. Here 
by Tel-El-Ful he will see the Christian graves built by 
turbaned Mohamedans for their slain brother soldiers of 
the empire. And if his eyes are keen and the day not 
too thick he will see to the left the square notches 
against the sky that show the village of Nebi-Samuil, 
where another boy, a boy named Samuel, ages ago 
sought his God and found him. 

Children who live in that hill and are not sunk in the 
forgetfulness of the sleeping Eastern way of life, cannot 
fail to feel the stupendous thrill of those old places and 
old names. Insofar as they may continue to have a 
chance to learn they may have a life that has not only 
the greatest and richest of pasts but also a present and 
a future. 


Portsmouth Prison 


i. By William Adams Slade 


marines pacing back and forth within the approach to 
the prison seemed fitting pieces in the machinery of the 
place. But, as was afterwards found: out, there were 
only five of these guards, while, when one was fairly 
within the prison, not one was to be seen. Cheerful- 
ness, good nature, lack of constraint, seemed to charge 
the whole indoor atmosphere. The prison seemed more 
like a school than anything else. Yet less than three 
years ago there were always forty guards on duty for 
170 prisoners. During the war, when the number of 
prisoners had risen to nearly 2,600, the guards had been 
reduced until there were but ten of them. At the time 
of the visits less than 1,000 men were in the prison, and 
it was over them that the five guards stood. 
Commander Osborne confirmed these statistics which 
were first volunteered by a clerical assistant, a boy in 
uniform of the conventional prison gray. In telling of 
the reduction in the number of cuards, the boy offered 
his own explanation in the added comment: “Mr. 
Osborne’s administration has been so humane that 
there has been no kicking or hell-raising here.” Speak- 
ing of the measure of freedom that was allowed to the 
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prisoners, he continued: “Why, next week we are go- 


ing to give a show in Portsmouth, and take along one. 


hundred men with only one guard.” * 
Distinctly, the aim at the prison is to develop a sense 
of responsibility in the men, and all means to that end 
form a part of their education while they remain within 
its walls. There is education for the prisoners, too, 1n 
the more usual sense of the word, in the school room 
courses. The record sheets in the prison library showed 
the books supplied by the Library War Service that 
had been transferred to the school room. They in- 
cluded, among others, books for use in teaching read- 
ing, writing, spelling, arithmetic, French, Spanish, 
shorthand, bookkeeping, elementary science, chemistry, 
physics, geology, biology, astronomy, mechanical draw- 
- ing, machine shop practice, operation of marine and gas 
engines, naval architecture, telegraphy, telephony, 
wireless electricity, navigation, seamanship, history, 
biography, and music. Work in the school room, ordi- 
narily, is made to alternate with work out of doors— 
first a week of one, then a week of the other. During 
the summer, on account of the extent of the outdoor 
work, no school room work is done. When the school 
room is in operation, the prisoners who are the better 
educated or the greater in professional or technical 
skill, serve as instructors, and their fellow prisoners are 
the pupils. While some of the latter ask for instruc- 
tion in elementary subjects, the greater number are 
interested in technical branches and in naval subjects, 
particularly navigation and seamanship. Frequently 
among the prisoners teachers are found who are highly 
expert in subjects presented for courses of study, 
though it should be added that the varying terms of 
sentence given to the men impose a handicap on sys- 
tematic instruction that has to be overcome as circum- 
stances best permit. 

The prison library, on the league ship Massachusetts, 
is at the center of the league’s activities. It contains 

_ mainly fiction, most of the works of non-fiction hay- 
ing been removed to the school room. Zane Grey, 
Jack London, Robert W. Chambers, and B. M. Bower 
are among the authors most read. The poetry of Robert 
W. Service also is popular. Shelves are open and the 
books are directly accessible to the readers who come. 
The collection in the “Y” building is much smaller, but 
has a more varied content, non-fiction competing 
strongly with the fiction in it. 

“The men who have been sent here,” said Com- 
mander Osborne, “have been sent for every variety of 
offence from murder to absence over leave. Conse- 
quently, from the point of view of the courts, a wider 
variety of offenses is represented in this prison than in 
any other in the world. At one time during the war 
we had as many as 2,562 men. At present the number 
is 986. During the two years that I have been here we 
have handled 6,345 men, an average of eight men in and 
seven out daily, counting Sundays and holidays. The 
terms of sentence run from three months to life. It 
is true that the problem in this prison is fundamentally 
the same as at Sing Sing, for instance, but it is made 
harder because of the immaturity of the men who aver- 
age three or four years younger. The class of boys, 
too, is different and harder to manage. Those in Sing 
Sing are much shrewder and more accustomed to mix- 
ing with men. 

“Can it be said that there is anything inherently 
criminal in the boys here?’ the visitor ventured to ask. 
“It is not that these boys are criminals,” Commander 
Osborne quickly answered. “The reverse is rather the 
truth. Criminals are like boys. Criminals, when you 
get under the surface, have essentially the same kind 
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of human nature that other men possess. The facto 
that go into the making of all of us are heredity 
vironment, training or expérience, and the unknow 
that is in every man making him different from all othe 
men. ‘The trouble is that in our desire to index pe 
accurately we leave out the unknown x, this qua 
which gives each man his individuality. Our pris 
methods are prepared for men in the mass, and we ej 
deavor to enforce them without remembering that tt 
mass is made up of individuals. The Mutual Welfa; 
League endeavors to take into account this very fae 
of the difference “between men which make them indj 
viduals.” . 
“Did you organize the league?” the commander was 
asked. “No,” was the reply. “The league was orga 
ized by the men and is controlled by them. I hay 
supervised its organization and give constant attent 
to its development; but the actual conduct of affair 
in the hands of the prisoners. It is the application her 
of the idea that was developed at Auburn prison, wit 
such changes as were made necessary to apply it to 
naval prison.” 
Then Commander Osborne turned to the subject oj 
books among sailors and among the prisoners and tol 
of his recent experience on shipboard as a sailor. “1 
have recently come back from a month on a battleshi 
with the bluejackets,” he said. “I put on a sailor’ 
uniform and lived with the ‘gobs’ closely for a mon 
I wanted to find out what my boys were like bef 
they came here. I wanted to know what their condt 
tions of life were. So far as I could discover the facts 
books play little or no part in the life of bluejacket 
There was, I knew, a place on board ship called th 
library. There was a small compartment set aside fo 
literary purposes. But I did not discover what book 
were there, or how to make use of them; and I don 
even know that any books were there at all. If I ha 
asked, perhaps I might have found a good supply. 0 
them. But I didn’t ask. I put myself in the positio 
of a boy who drifts along, as so many of them do. Ami 
that is it, they just drift along. In our training station 
and on board our ships are a lot of young fellows we 
are training for United States service. Many of then 
are raw and undeveloped; and it is a grave question 
whether we are making enough effort to train and diree 
the thought of these lads. Most of the boys are no 
going to use books unless they are taught the use 0 
them. There is a failure, it seems to me, to develop thi 
boys except along the exact lines of duty. Of cours 
they have their naval routine: But it was established 
long ago that ‘all work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.’ It is a highly desirable thing, not-only to provid 
books for the Navy, but to train the men in the use 0 
them. The same criticism might be fairly applied tom}. 
this prison. It is a matter not only of bringing the 
books to the men but also of bringing the men to the 
books. That is one of the things to which I have been 
wanting to give more attention, but which I have not 
yet done. The men here have much time which the} 
could use to advantage on books, and, unquestionably 
books have their own and important part in prison 
work, The library association books that have comé 
to us have been greatly appreciated, and have beet 
helpful in providing good reading matter as well as imi 
the study courses. We want further to encourage the 
use of books among the men, and we shall have con= 
tinued need of them in the educational work ahead of 
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Main ee Osborne's interview was given, the American Library 
ae ae as transferred to the Navy Department its assumed responsifil 
ty for iibrary service on vessels and in the shore stations. : 


A GARDEN PARTY OF SOCIAL WORKERS AT THE Y. W. C. A. TRAINING SCHOOL IN PRAGUE 


A Palaced “Ivka” 
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( Pi ¥ VEN the most unromantic of us owns castles in 
+ 


| Spain, but few of us are fortunate enough to be 
(able to spend much time in wandering over these 
cherished estates, or ever actually living in the 
es of our desire. How strange then, and how happy 
present situation in Prague, “The Little Golden 
/Miher of Bohemia,’ for here the Young Women’s 
dal istian Association dwells and holds forth in a really- 
q palace. Owing to the fact that the letter “Y” in 
#¥>h has the sound of “1”, and “W” the sound of “V”, 
i ne Czech eye the letters Y.W.C.A. spell “Ivka,” by 
ch name the Y. W. is always known, just as the 
DM. C. A. is called “Imka.” 
ode y the kindness of the present government and 
i hugh the interest of Dr. Alice Masaryk, the palace 
stromovka, the former summer residence of the gov- 
or of Bohemia, was turned over to the Young Wom- 
wi Christian Association Commission, which came to 
#9choslovakia at the request of Dr. Masaryk to make 
Warvey of Prague’s social conditions.. The corridors 
jormer pomp and servility are now busy with the 
rying feet and of girls and young women whose voices 
fo within the high walls in earnest, happy discussion. 
Vhenty-six young Senidenss of sociology are the modern 
‘hcesses of this palace. Chosen from many applicants 
: | ughout thé republic, they represent the serious, in- 
| pent devoted supporters of the youthful, hopeful 
i ernment. Under scholarships given by the Young 
a ibmen ’s Christian Association, they have been eae 
(S@ether for a six weeks’ course of social training. 
'anyson’s Princess is no lovelier idyll than the life o 
'Wihient Stromovka today. Over the Gothic gate is not 
| L ‘tten “No. Man Shall Enter Here,” as in the poet’s 
Wdieval school of learning but invisibly carved the 
Hrds, “For a Better World.” 
)})n the map of Prague, we see Stromovka as a large 
jen patch covering a surprising amount of space. 
‘Sis great park was once the King’s Preserves, and 
#2 may spend hours wandering thfough it quite in- 
‘s licated by the perfume of many flowers, especially 
ithe famous rose garden. Crowning the hill, and over- 
M king the ancient trees and grounds, stands 
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By kjeril Hess 


palace, our never ending delight. In this “city of a 
hundred towers,” many of which date back to the thir- © 
teenth century, we rank with the very young, for 
Stromovka was only built during the eighteenth century 
and two hundred years is a mere interlude in this city 
of centuries. But even to our modern souls, the spirits 
of the old cavaliers still whisper down the stairs and in 
the towers; in spite of the searching candor of electric 
lights. The furniture for the most part belonged 
to Marie Theresa, under whose reign Bohemia lost 
in prestige and possessions. At night when the palace 
is quiet in sleep, the old chairs and tables must ex- 
change strange confidences. They must welcome the 
touch of an honest cotton dress or democratic hands. 
Perhaps though, like many servants of the old realm, 
they await the return of the grand masters and only 
endure the crudity of the modern order of things. But 
at least the clean stars looking down upon our tiled roof 
and stone spires, welcome the new sincere life of their 
old friend among the trees. 


In spite of the surroundings then, which seem ‘a set- 
ting for a romantic episode, or perhaps we should say 
because of them, the major part of the life in Strom- 
ovka is devoted to serious business. The six weeks’ 
course of social service training offered to these stu- 
dents, all of whom have had some practical social ser- 
vice experience, or the equivalent of two years of Amer- 
ican college work, is in the n ture of summer institutes 
such as are conducted by schools of philanthropy in 
America. Its purpose is to give an idea of American 
social service methods and to offer new ideas for car- 
rying on greatly needed work in this country. Four 
divisions—child care, delinquent girls, public health, 
and recreation, were made according to the call for 
those special lines, and we find the interest about evenly 
divided. Because of the great need for workers and the 
appreciation of any effort to train them, arrangements 
were made with the existing social agencies whereby 
practical work could accompany the theory. 


The week is evenly divided between classes and field 
work, and the results have been very satisfying to all 
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i “ STROMOVKA, WHERE THEY. W. C. A. IS PALACED 


-eoncerned. For instance, the Committee for the Care 
of Children has turned over new cases to the students 
specializing in that line, to make investigations, recom- 
mendations, and in every way to handle the cases as if 
they were regular members of the staff. In similar 
fashion actual police court work with delinquent girls 
has been carried on and found very valuable. A model 
health center established by the Allied Relief Associa- 
tion has recently been opened and affords ample oppor- 
tunity to study the need of public health programs. 
One of the most interesting developments of the course 
has been the practical work of the recreation students 
on playgrounds. Not only have they originated amuse- 
ments for children, but they have on their own initia- 
tive organized a neighborhood playground and held the 
wholesome interest of hundreds of children. The in- 
terest of these students in the social problems of their 
country is so sincere, and their rea ons for taking up 
the work so clear in their own minds, that it is a privi- 
lege to be able to give them any new impulse of inspir- 
ation or ideas of efficiency, however small they seem in 
the short space of time. The countries whose fields have 
not been plowed up by screeching shells but from whose 
fields the grain and fruit has been stolen; whose towers 
have not been demolished, but whose commerce has 
been ruined, know the sufferings of martyrs, and peace 
is an empty word for starving families with worthless 
money. Hearts heal, fields bloom again, but lives that 
have known no golden years of freedom, expand slowly 
when released from generations of subjection. Many 
of the girls of Stomovka have bravely covered tragic 
hearts, but little by little their hope for things to be 
accomplished and the natural refusal of the human 
being to be vanquished, is establishing normality again 
in their lives. Some of them are realizing for the first 
time that there are beautiful things in the world which 
everyone may have. One of them in telling of the dead 
years of her life said, “There has been no misfortune, 
only no happiness. My whole life has been gray.” This 
desperate grayness has made her wish to die, but she 
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‘ner when the last lights of the sun are being car 


is begining to look for happiness, and is shyly fir 
ing it. j 


Gathered voluntarily in the drawing room after d 


behind the hills, and when the old ruins and ch 
steeples are fast fading into one with the sky, com 
time of relaxation. Always there is music from sof 
beloved Czech master, and then a quiet talk of a f 
minutes. Sometimes there are questions about Am 
ica, and sometimes about Czechoslovakia, or 
meager supply of current events is sure to precipita 
an interesting debate. It is in intimate hours like the 
that one dimly realizes what freedom means and 
a tragedy oppression is. The steadfastness and pur 
of this group of girls is a very real patch of sunshij 
in the present cloudy social welfare sky of Europe. 
little woman who looks as if a spring breeze wow 
blow her away, comes from a distant city as a represé 
tative of a labor union, and was admitted at the earng 
requests of her husband and her mayor. She left § 
children at home that she might come to learn and tal 
back to her group a bit of new life and inspiration. 
she was very poor in worldly goods but rich in aml 
tion, her neighbors raised enough money to buy her 
real pair of shoes after she had trudged into Pra 
wearing wooden war sandals. She is one of the liveli 
in the school and along with a few precious pound 
flesh she is adding enthusiastically to her social idea 
In contrast to her is the pretty young girl from Sloya 
kia, who has taken her matriculation examinations 4 
the university and hopes later to take up the study € 
medicine in America. With her sweet, serious you 
face, her soft Slovak pronunciation of the harsh 
Czech sounds, and her eager attempts to learn Englis 
in addition to her several other languages, she is ty 
cal of the younger students who are already plannin 
their future with hopes of service. q 

The national spirit is very strong among all of th 
students and their devotion to folk lore and their lov 
and knowledge of the arts of their people is abundant 
We recently spent an afternoon looking at a remark 
able collection of embroideries and national costume 
belonging to one of the girls. The little mother of si 
children intently studying our admiration and appredi 
ation of the wonderful fabrics, marvelous embroidery 
and inimitable arrangement of colors, said, “Do yor 
wonder we are proud? I wish all Americans could sé 
our treasures and they would know then the heart 6 
our people.” We would indeed; for in one strip 0 
embroidery may be found the secrets of the whole 
Slavic race. 

In planning all of the work and play of the uniqu 
palace-school, compulsion has been unknown and um 
necessary. They are all young women representative 
of some group or community; some have come at thi 
request of city organizations and have definite work 
waiting for them upon the completion of their course} 
others come as labor union representatives; still others 
from the great Sokol organizations; some are graduate 
nurses and will take important positions helping té 
head up public health nursing in the country. All have 
a very definite call to service awaiting them ané 
whether they leave immediately to take up work of 
whether they now leave to begin consistent training! 
in social service, it is all preparation fitting them fof 
positions under the new republic. 4 
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EALTH work with children has accomplished grati- 
fying results with respect to two periods of the 
child’s life, the period of infancy and the period 
of school life, but in general it leaves two serious 
p-holes unguarded. Many children come into the world 

a poor start because the mother, during pregnancy and 
@dbirth, did not receive adequate care al instruction. 
eover, after the child has graduated from the infant stage 
the age of one and a half, or two, until he enters school at 
age of six, he is under the care of no recognized health 
ighority. “Children between two and six,” as ‘some one has 
“are not on the sociological map.” But it is during this 
Biod that many illnesses are incurred which, if not imme- 
a tely fatal, leave an indelible mark on the physique of the 
awing child. The school doctor learns of these defects 
sy as “past history,” after much of the damage has been 
o@}ne beyond repair. 


sThe appalling loss of infant life in the colored districts of 
‘w York city had long been a matter of serious concern 
Sthe officials of the Health Department, and it was at their 
gestion that we selected such a district for beginning our 
#orts to fill in the gaps in the child welfare program. The 
pulation of this district in 1910 was 12,851, of which 60 
%r cent were colored. The infant ely. rate, despite 
‘98 fact that there are in the district two excellent maternity 
priels and two baby health stations, was in 1916 just twice 
. qit prevailing i in the rest of the city. Our job we conceived 
Mi be i in the linking up of the community with these facilities 
; oy d in becoming acquainted with every family in the neigh- 
09) od rhood. . 
oj The work with the expectant mothers is not only the log- 
¢ 7, beginning for satisfactory ‘results with the children, but 
‘4 jis essential to give us an entree into the confidence of the 
Yiimily which will pave the way for work with the older 
wmildren. To find the expectant mothers was not a simple 
| sk. This would have been well nigh impossible if the baby 
Jealth stations had not referred all their prenatal cases to 
q i. Besides visiting such mothers, we began a house to house 
a@invass to locate other expectant mothers and to interest 
them in what we were trying to do. As the results of our 
“#ork spread, many mothers voluntarily sought us. The pre- 
Watal work includes simple instruction for the mother in 
ersonal hygiene and the care and feeding of her infant, the 
‘@bcuring of proper medical and nursing care for mother and 
» alabe before and after birth, and immediate registration at 
ihe health station. At the end of the first year 82 per cent 
olf the babies were registered at the nearest health station and 
Wnder its care. 


| Our work has hardly covered a sufficiently long period of 
ime to produce a marked effect on the death-rate of children 
jinder one year, but the effect it has had on the deaths of 
Whildren under one month is discernible and most significant. 
‘n 1916, the death-rate of infants under one month for the 
“intire city was 37.2 per 1,000 births. When we began our 
york the death rate under one month in the district was 75.2, 
ust twice that prevailing for the entire city. During the 
Jsecond year, however, the death-rate under one month was 
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20.5 per 1,000 births, a trifle more than half the rate for the 
entire city. ; 

It is useless, of course, to discover defects and illnesses of 
children if nothing is done to correct them. If the doctor 
finds something wrong with the child, the next step is for the 
nurse to get the consent of the parents to the operation or 
treatment suggested. This may mean either the carrying 
out of treatment at home or in the hospital. In the latter 
case it is necessary for the nurse to take the children to the 
hospitals and dispensaries for treatment. The result of this 
work shows not only in the care and improvement in one 
year of 65 per cent of the defects, but the educational effect 
upon the parents, while less tangible, is even more signific- 
ant. After the mother has once seen the improvement in the 
child’s health, resulting from the carrying out of the doctor’s 
instructions, she is more amenable to suggestion when the 
need is again called to her attention by health station nurse 
or school doctor. 

Though the experiment was far from complete, the results _ 
of the work in the colored district were sufficient to justify 
the application of the same program to a neighborhood com- 
posed of a population more representative of New York and. 
other large cities. Our choice fell on the Italians, a group 
for which proportionately little has been done. The district 
we chose is the most predominantly Italian one in the city 
and is provided with only a minimum of public health and 
social agencies. According to the census of 1910, the popu- 
lation was 38,269, of whom 34,848 were Italians, either for- 
eign-born or of foreign parentage. The district comprises 
44, city blocks of which 17 are devoted entirely to business, 
leaving an average population of about 1,400 per block. 
Italian is the language of the streets, the tenements and the 
shops.. It is one of those “social Saharas” which a rapid 
immigration and a sluggish progress of assimilation have 
created in our great cities. 
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A CLASS FOR UNDERNOURISHED CHILDREN 


The prenatal problem and our method of attack were 
essentially the same as in the colored district, with one not- 
able exception; that is, the universal custom of midwife 
attendance during confinement. Instead of trying to change 
this condition over-night, our policy with the midwives has 
‘been one of conciliation. We have convinced them that our 
work is purely educational, that it covers a longer period 
both before and after birth than the midwife could possibly 
- cover, and that our activity interfered in no way with their 
legitimate practice. The result is that instead of incurring 
the enmity of this important group, who, through their in- 
fluence with the mother, could have done incalculable harm 
to our work, we have actually gained their support and co- 
operation. 


If it was difficult to make a beginning in the colored dis- 
trict where at least English is spoken and understood, it ap- 
peared almost impossible in a district so thoroughly alien 
both in language and in thought. An alliance with the baby 
health stations and a house-to-house canvass, however, were 
sufficient to give us our start with the expectant mothers. 
But it was not until we had carried some of these mothers 
through pregnancy and delivery, had given mother and babe 
convalescent care in the country and had had some of the 
bowed legs straightened, some of the undernourished chil- 
dren put on a fair road to normal healih and growth, that 
the thing “caught on” and that other mothers voluntarily 
came to us for help. 

Our efforts in this direction soon brought us face to face 
with two great needs: the need of adequate facilities for the 
treatment of defects, and the need of thorough medical ex- 
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amination and diagnosis, particularly of the pre-school child 
to determine what the defects were and what must be done. 
For the former need we have been able to accomplish litt 
The association’s dental clinic has been a great help in t 
treatment of defective teeth. The facilities throughout the 
city for the treatment of nose and throat troubles are notor 
iously inadequate and are so widely scattered as to draw 
heavily on the time of nurses who conduct children to them 
We are taking steps now to provide facilities for the treat 
ment of dental and nose and throat defects within the distri 


The need for adequate medical examination appeared so 
urgent that we have already established our own examining 
physician in the district in the local milk station of the Ney 
York Diet Kitchen Association. The children of all the f m- 
ilies, particularly those of pre-school age, are brought here 
as rapidly as facilities will permit, and given a thorou 
examination. During the three months that the clinic has 
been in operation 280 children have been examined ane 
1,266 defects noted. Defects of the nose, throat and teeth 
bulk the largest, with defective nutrition only slightly less 
prevalent. The object, however, is not to make statistics but 
to enable the nurse and dietitian to get effective results with 
every child under their care. The doctor’s diagnosis and 
recommendations are the nurse’s guide in her work with the 
family. Anemic and pre-tubercular children must be sent 
to the country, those with crooked legs taken to the ortho- 
pedic surgeon; those with defective teeth or tonsils taken to 
the dental clinic or throat hospital. The examination clinie 
is also the feeder for our nutrition workers. When the doe: 
tor discovers a case of defective nutrition, it is at once re 
ferred to the nutrition worker for correction. 

No child health program is complete which fails to provide 
for effective and constructive work on the problem of de 
fective nutrition. Our method follows two lines of attack 
which supplement each other; the work with the individual 
child in the nutrition class, and the work with the mother 
in the home. In the nutrition class we attempt to correct im 
the child the food habits and hygienic standards which re 
tard him in his growth. Charts are prepared and displayed 
each week before the class, which show the actual gain made 
and the gain expected of children of those years. Stars are 
awarded for abstinence from tea and coffee, for taking cerea 
daily, and for going to bed early. . 


We realize, however, that such work loses much of its effect 
if the mothers’ interest and support is not secured. The nu- 
trition worker, therefore, meets the mother in her home, ex-. 
plains to her the value to the child of proper food and sani- 
tation in the home, and gives her such practical instruction 
as she needs to carry out these suggestions. This most fre- — 
quently takes the form of a practical demonstration in the 
preparation of cereals, cocoa and other foods which are ex- 
ceedingly beneficial for children, but which many of the 
mothers do not know how to prepare. ’ Obviously the work 
with the children of pre-school age cannot be carried on by 
the class method. This work is carried on entirely with the 
mother in the home. Periodical weighings are made possible 
by means of a portable scale which the worker takes with her 
on her visits. The results have so far been excellent. A 
group of thirty-seven children who attended the nutrition ~ 
classes for sixteen weeks made a net gain of 88 per cent in — 
excess of the normal gain expected of them. Not only did— 
these children gain weight, but they gained more rapidly © 
than we had a right to expect and they are, therefore, a long 
way toward making up for earlier loss and failures. 
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“| Rural Self-Sufficiency 
willl the Kentucky Conference of Social Work, and at 
mother recent gatherings of social workers at which 
i “it social problems of the countryside were under dis- 
“sion, the point was repeatedly raised, and raised 
‘ga a good deal of acerbity, that the country people 
‘i@ghe had enough of social endeavor thrust upon them 
‘i icity people and colleges and that they wish to work 
# their own salvation in their own way. They seem 
u@jobject, more particularly, to the field workers of 
j,/smional organizations who wish to organize among 
mm community activities and develop a community 
i git. The answer of the criticized “city” workers 
Wally is that while there are plenty of social resources 
‘@the village and open country, the inspiration for 
1 ‘ir development in most cases comes from people 
i Wo, if not of the city, at least have had opportunities 
vwO@studying the methods of the more advanced com- 
y @inity organization in larger towns. 
it is interesting to note that the first county survey 
Sadertaken under the auspices of the Interchurch 
Morld Movement seems to confirm the contention that 
: rural community, left to itself, does not, as a rule, 
“Oark out its own social salvation. The results of this 
i WE-vey—covering Susquehana county, Pennsylvania— 
dyre brought before a conference of the leading min- 
4@ Bers and laymen of that county, November 14 and 15. 
jy Mey contain, among others, the following observa- 
ens: 
a it is not lack of social activities in the country that calls for 
lN'9Mention, but a constructive, healthful and recreational direc- 


i Mn of these activities is needed. 


, There is great selfishness on the part of parents who have 
“@tablished lodges and granges for thems Ives but have left 
\J9Rit the boys and girls under 21. 

y Phe church buildings have an average seating capacity of 
1) with an average attendance of 57. 

i iBighty per cent of the people have no interest in the church. 
1 ee per cent of church members are over 21. 
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il From the Pacific Coast, where an interchurch survey 


9 being conducted in the lumber region, similar 
,iticisms come. 


At Park Gates 


Y7HILE most American cities have succeeded in 
| clearing their public parks of commercialism, it is 
“>t unusual to see close to the park gates whole con- 
‘@leries of amusement places which, benefiting from the 
Brenities provided by the city—and not least among 

* the transportation to the park from the congested 
#2ctions—go far to counteract the intentions of the pub- 
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lic enterprise. Where citizens seek quiet recreation 
and beauty these enterprises supply noise, deface the . 
neighborhood with untidiness and gaudy signs and ar- 
chitecture, attract undesirable elements and introduce 
a hustle and bustle which mars the Sunday’s restful- 
ness. Not infrequently, parks instead of adding to the 
value of neighboring real estate are actually lowering 
it by bringing with them all the clamor and nuisances 
of miniature Coney Islands. An ordinance introduced 
for action by the city council of Seattle by its public 
safety committee, and backed by the theaters and 
amusements committee of the Municipal League and 
various other civic organizations, would make an end 
to all this. It would make illegal the operation of a 
dance hall, moving picture theater, merry-go-round or 
similar amusement within five hundred feet of any pub- 
lic park or school ground. Many petitions in favor of 
the ordinance have been filed, and several hearings on 
it have been conducted by the council. 


One Utah Town 


Ws Camp Community Service has shown in at 
least two striking instances, those of Chester, Pa., 
and Southport, North Carolina, that it is possible by a 
concentration of efforts to re-create—in the smaller 
cities of America, at least—the enthusiastic coopera- 
tion of citizens which has given to the world the great 
city communities of the past. What has been accom- 
plished in Chester has already been described in the 
Survey [February 1, 1919]. For the equally dramatic 
story of Southport’s regeneration the reader is referred 
to the pamphlet The Town That Found Itself which 
has recently been published by Community Service 
(1 Madison avenue, New York city). In both cases, 
a great patriotic need formed the occasion and a judi- 
cious guidance of the will to sacrifice and to associate 
for a common aim, the method of effecting permanent 
community organization; and out of that organization 
has sprung physical betterment of city life. 

An exactly opposite approach is that recently inaugu- 
rated for the reform of Delta, a small agricultural city 
in Southern Utah. Here the faculty of the Agricultural 
College of Utah is trying to demonstrate how the spirit 
of a community may be quickened by working on the 
city environment. The underlying principle of their 
enterprise to make Delta a “model city” appears to be 
thatthe community must have a city of which it can 
be proud before it will exert itself to associate for the 
ordered and vigorous improvements of its social and 
recreational life. Delta is typical of new cities in the 
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West as yet without plans for the beautification of 
their streets and public places, without parks and with- 
out consciousness of the fact that the mere agglomera- 
tion of houses and buildings does not make a city. As 
a modest beginning, therefore, Emil Hansen, the land- 
scape gardener of the college, has drawn a plan, ac- 
cepted by the city, for tree planting along the residen- 
tial streets, the beautification of school grounds and the 
planting of a city park. Twelve varieties of trees are 
being planted in rotation, only one variety to a street. 
No trees will be placed at the corner of any square, so 
that in looking down any street only one variety will be 
seen. 

The social and human aspects of the enterprise have 
not yet been developed. They are in preparation by 
the extension division of the college through its agri- 
cultural, home economics and economic experts, with 
the aid of the county farm bureau, the county agricul- 
tural agent, the county home demonstration agent and 
the boys’ and girls’ clubs. These agencies will com- 
bine to encourage the adoption of correct forms of agri- 
culture in and around Delta in order to lay a solid 
economic foundation for the social program. They will 
in this connection also direct the people to better 
methods of marketing farm crops and to better and 
more economical home administration. The improve- 
ment of rural architecture, relating both to homes and 
farm buildings, is part of this plan. Proper home 


furnishing and decoration will be taught, also the use of - 


good books and pictures and, more elementary yet, 
there will be the installation of sanitary systems of 
waste disposal. 

The next, or concurrent, step will be the introduction 
of community plays and pageants and, generally, an 
attempt to increase the wholesome pleasures of rural 
and semi-rural life. This plan is only tentative at pres- 
ent; it will be worked out step by step as the com- 
munity is ready for further ventures, and constantly 
adapted to the wishes of the people.. For only thus 
can the foundation be laid for self-perpetuating, organic 
progress in city building. 


The Chamber of Commerce 


Secretary 


eS class of civic workers look with apathy, 
if not with suspicion, upon the civic activities upon 
which chambers of commerce now embark in increas- 
ing numbers. So far from seeing in these a valuable 
aid to their own endeavors, they either refuse to rec- 
ognize that there is a relation between the commercial 
life of the city and its embodiment of a high civic ideal, 
or they assume from the outset that any stand taken 
by a commercial organization upon a public question 
must by necessity proceed from a narrow economic 
motive. Yet it is through the chamber of commerce 
that large and influential groups of citizens have their 
direct and intimate contact with public questions; and 
the opportunity for leadership in relation to these, 
which rests with the profession of chamber of commerce 
secretaries, is considerable. 

Organizations to lead, must have a sound philosophy. 
Crass materialism will not lead, whether it be the ma- 
terialism of a certain element of the proletariat or the 
materialism of a certain class of capitalists. Most of 
the troubles with chambers of commerce have been due 
not so much to a materialistic philosophy as to the lack 
of any philosophy at all. Today clean-cut idéalism is 
the recognized growing spirit of the best commercial 
organizations on the American continent. 

Gradually the citizenship of any city may be brought 
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to act upon the principle that the intangible forces th 
shape human life are the ones. with which organi 
community endeavor should chiefly concern itself, 
out of them flow all business growth, all material 
vance, all culture, patriotism, vision and _ ser 
Whatever interferes with the discovery and devel 
ment of men who have the will to create, build, ma 
invent, undertake and act, 1sva community injury. 
city must think progress, must be guided by 
optimists, must value constructive men more than de 
structive ones, must have a clear idea of the dema 
and possibilities of future city and national grow 
and must have the courage to live up to its ide 
This is the foundation of a modern chamber of com 
merce. 
Equipped to “sell” his organization to the public 
the commercial organization leader should make sur 
that fundamental principles of the organization 
understood, that the “machinery” of the organizati 
is correct. The constitution should aim at the greatest™) 
possible degree of democracy within the organization,® 
As a general rule, the shorter the constitution, thy® 
better the organization. Special committees, appointed 
because of the specific need, and made up of men hay 
ing a vital interest in the particular task, are mu 
more important than the imposing looking machinery 
“departments,” “standing committees” and “bureaus” 
that encumbered the old-time chamber. # 
The most important document that is possessed 
a chamber of commerce, however, is its program 
work. If the organization knows where it is going, 
can go. The wretched failures among chambers 
commerce have been among those that had no policy 
but sheer opportunism. The program of work should 
represent the best thought of which the membership 
is capable. The signed answers made toe questions 
asked in the group meetings used in developing this: 
program of work, are an aid in selecting for committeé 
service men who have a real interest in specific mat 
ters. When a committee is made up of men who have 
a living interest in the task, is given enough money for 
necessary research and is provided with intelligent 
secretarial aid, then it has the elements of success. 
Great care should be taken in working out the suc= 
cessive steps, so that the committee may be led on to 


concrete accomplishments along proper lines. 3 


Following some such sequence of thought as this, 
Lucius Wilson in his: new book on Community Lead= 
ership—The: New Profession [The American City) 
Bureau. 137 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the SurvEY 
$1.70] dissipates the unfortunate prejudices of other-— 
wise talented men who are apt to be unjust to the 
modern chamber of commerce. This book, while it” 
is written mainly for chamber of commerce secretaries | 
and those who would enter the field, has a vital mes- 
sage for civic workers of every allegiance and also for 
those business men who may either gain now or lose 
forever the current opportunity to lead the public and 
to help it to think through the actual social problems 
of the day. 4 

Those who know Mr. Wilson naturally expect in the 
book a rare combination of idealism and horse sense 
in dealing with the public mind. Men who blaze new @ 
paths as Mr. Wilson did in promoting and popularizing @j 
the commission form of government in Des Moines and Wh 
engineering successfully in Dayton campaigns for a ip 
charter commission, for the city manager charter, for 
the election of the first group of councilmen and for the 
formation of the famed Greater Dayton Association, 
in promoting the Eastern States Industrial Exposition 
and in reorganizing chambers of commerce the country ih 
over—such men need ideals and practical wisdom. 
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Mr. Wilson insists that just as a man’s character is 
Wageregate of his thinking, so is the character, policy 
@ spirit of a chamber of commerce the sum total of 
‘ii team thinking of its members. Team-thinking is 
‘only means a community has at hand to bring about 
aginges for the better. The chamber of commerce 
teler must know that the first function of the organ- 
W@ion is to teach the community the art of team- 
i@fhking. He must carry a message to the alert citizen 
dtoday who realizes that all progress is a spiritual 
@blem at bottom. 

Shere is in the book a vast amount of practical ad- 
#2 to the “new profession,” how and what to study, 
iv to improve oneself for a life work of service and 
@juent tests are covered in terse and convincing 
Wagraphs. The advice is rich in the experience of 
“™man who has made his opportunities while never 
aarying the opportunities of others. Of the arts of 
/ theal the secretary can never know too much. 


W. J. Donatp. 


il Horseless Cities 


WHE innate conservatism of the average American 
icity is shown by the fact that even in the most 
‘Went city plans streets and squares are laid out ex- 
ly as though no change had occurred or were con- 
;alaplated in the centuries-old modes of transportation, 
08 though they still had to accommodate loitering 
*¥ge-coach and festive charabacos, the fleet hansom 
M heavy dray. The landscape architect in his dreams 
ams to visualize stately avenues where impressive 
_MMwagers, sitting erect in their broughams behind 
ewdered coachman and footman, graciously smile on 
| J@destrian friends who promenade on shaded side- 
@iks. The city engineer has a vision of looming lor- 
»)s, dump carts, three-horse moving vans, brewers’ 
a igons—all horse-driven and congested in the narrow 
“J@i streets of the business section. But while they 
“eam and plan, the whole traffic of American cities has 
bj-eady undergone a revolutionary change. A field 
Yient of the Bureau of Crop Estimates of the United 
*“jates Department of Agriculture has recently investi- 
Hted the actual extent of horse-drawn traffic in the 
‘ey of New York. Comparing the census figures of 
410 with the stable enumerations of the Sanitary 
Sareau of the Board of Health, he found that the num- 
“'@r of horses had decreased by over one-quarter in the 
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CIRCLES OF VISION 


The man whose circle of vision encompasses only his own home makes a pretty poor citizen. 
man who cannot see beyond home and church cannot understand the society of which he rs a part. 
Community selfishness may have elements of public spirit but still falls short of good citizenship. It 
is the man with city-, state-, nation- and world-wide vision to whom home and church owe most. 
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~ Drawing from the Alabama Sunday School Bulletin 


The 


last two years as compared with 16 per cent in the pre- 
ceding seven years, the actual figures being: 


QT gees Green iN NCES re Ze Ce lek eat 128,224 
OAL 7 trees Pe ake ec aN HS She fens Lee 108,036 
POT OHS cree ACR Teh ie aed us popbad aera Se R 75,740 


In the older and more congested business sections, 
Manhattan and Brooklyn, about 38 per cent of the 
horses on the streets in 1910 had disappeared in 1919; 
in the newer sections of Long Island (Queens) and 
Staten Island (Richmond)—residential and industrial 
—the displacement amounted to 60 and 54 per cent 
respectively. However, the rate of displacement was 
more rapid in the older boroughs during the last two 
years. While undoubtedly the war has had something 
to do with this sudden disappearance of the horse- 
drawn vehicle, there is no sign that this will ever come 
back again. 

That motor traction replaces the horse not only in 
big cities but also in small towns may be illustrated 
by a case related the other day in the Wausau (Wis.) 
Record-Herald. “At a meeting of farmers held in this 
vicinity recently,” the item says, “there were but two 
horse-drawn vehicles as against nearly two hundred 
automobiles.” The writer adds: 

If ten years ago anyone had ventured the opinion that the 
farmers would almost all of them -be using automobiles, he 


would have been thought a fit subject for the insane asylum or 
the home for the feebleminded. 


Congress and Housing 


B* passing without a dissenting vote a bill ordering 

the sale of the remaining housing property of the 
government and abolishing the Housing Bureau in the 
Department of Labor, the House followed a popular 
demand for the immediate curtailment of the “social- 
istic” war activities of the federal government rather 
than a marked-out course of reconstruction of functions. 
There is little doubt that the Senate will accept the bill, 
since its Public Buildings Committee has gone even fur- 
ther in criticism of the alleged extravagance of the bu- 
reau in expenditure, especially on administration. Adop- 
tion of this bill, while it cuts short, at great loss to the 
taxpayers, the first experiment in this country in the 
public provision of homes for workers, provides an 
additional argument for the enactment of Congressman 
Tinkham’s bill for an advisory bureau on housing [see 
the Survey for November 15] which would prevent the 
adoption in the future of needlessly expensive housing 
schemes by federal, state and municipal authorities and 
by private corporations. 
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CRIME AND CONDUCT ; ‘ | 


Political Offenders 


We effect has the prison cell had upon the polit- 
ical offender? Has it modified his views, corrected 
his errors of opinion, made him an example of good 
conduct or sent him forth worthier to be entrusted with 
the responsibilities of life in society? A special com- 
mittee of the American Prison Association says “no.” It 
says that political offenders ‘“‘may be wholly without 
criminal bent and intent”; that therefore they “cannot 
be made subject to ordinary reformative influences” ; 
that “the grim steel-barred cell was not devised for their 
safe-keeping”’; and that “their minds may be far beyond 
the reach of the elementary influences by which it is 
sought to reclaim the thief and the cracksman.” The 
committee is composed of penologists, several of whom 
have had long experience in the actual administration 
of prisons. Its report, Political Offenders and Their 
Status in Prison, made at the recent annual meeting of 
the American Prison Association in New York city, was 
read by John Koren, chairman. 

The report declares that the commitment of men to 
jails and penitentiaries for political offenses “involves a 
denial of the very principles underlying our penal sys- 
tem.” These principles are, fundamentally, two: first, 
the rehabilitation of the offender so that he may again 
become fit to share the common liberty, and second, the 
protection of society in person and property. The in- 
carceration of political offenders “spells punishment 
minus reformation,” says the committee. It continues: 


The man who risks conflict with drastic laws for a political con- 
viction, no matter how mistaken he may be from our point of view, 
or who in obedience to the dictates of his conscience refuses assent 
to service prescribed in times of stress for all alike—such a man, 
we may judge him harshly or leniently according to our standards, 
is a misfit in any prison. He may not disturb the routine of prison 
management and discipline, but meekly conform to all that is 
exacted from him and endure every hardship or deprivation with- 
out a murmur. Yet what impression does it leave on the minds of 
his fellow convicts to witness that the non-criminal is made to fare 
exactly as the human dregs adjudged guilty of the most revolting 
offenses? Does it serve to clarify their muddled notions of the 
meaning and purpose of imprisonment? The rigors to which he is 
subjected may break the body of a political offender, but is it 
recorded that his spirit has been tamed, that he has recanted be- 
cause of the reformative measures employed to teach him: other 
concepts of the state and men’s relation to it. One of our maxims 
is that mere punishment avails not in making straightliving men 
out of crooks, but what other significance than punishment has 
incarceration as a common felon in the case of the political offen- 
der? It is not by this means that entrance is made to the souls 
of men and acceptance gained for different ideals. 


The committee makes clear that it is not criticizing 
the laws under which political offenders have been con- 
victed. Neither does it undertake to say what the gov- 
ernment should do to protect itself or to safeguard its 
administrative objects. It considers the problem before 
it as purely penological. It distinguishes between polit- 
ical offenders who commit technical violations of law 
without purpose to commit crime, and those who ac- 
tually do commit crime and so enter the ranks of “com- 
mon misdemeanants and felons.” It is interested in the 
former, and it illustrates its contenton by reference to 
the militant suffragists. The report says: 


We are not concerned here with their guilt or innocence, but only 
with that portion of their history which shows that these militants 
were completely out of place in a workhouse, that they could not 
be made to submit to discipline fashioned to meet the needs of the 
derelicts of society, and that they therefore destroyed it for the 
entire institution. 


The committee makes clear, also, that it is not plead- 
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ing for special leniency toward the political offend 
When it becomes necessary for the safety of the state th 
political offender must be separated from his fellows, let 
so separated but under conditions that deprive him of avoi 
martyrdom and its dire consequences. This means that he shg 
be set apart from the common herd of evildoers. . . . To discuss 
detail the kind and form of detention, etc., is not in place, 
Our concern is deep that the political offender should be trea 
according to his deserts. ... Our concern is deeper still that: 
should hold steadfastly to the basic faith as to the purposes 
imprisonment, and is there a warden or superintendent who d 
not feel that the political offenders are misplaced in his inst 
or that their presence does not in some measure endanger th 
conception of the meaning of punishment from which the approg 
to reformation must be made? 
These opinions exactly contravene the policy of # 
federal government and of such states as have impr 
oned political offenders. As a nation, we have adopte 
the attitude that political offenders differ in no 
from murderers and housebreakers. We have declan 
that certain things should not be done, that certa 
opinions were inimical to the purposes of governme 
and should not be expressed; it has not mattered h 
sincere or idealistic or free from criminal motives wé 
the intentions of those who did these things. We ther 
fore took our militant suffragists, our conscientious 6} 
jectors, our religious and political pacifists and of 
preachers of socialist doctrine and threw them—to th 
number of several thousand—into prison. & 
Having turned them over to the penologist, we calle 
our job done. Now the penologist turns upon us af 
says that he doesn’t want these people, that he has 
business with them and that they have none with hit 
This would be disconcerting were it not so eminent 
intelligent. It brings us face to face with the real mea 
ing of a prison sentence, which should be to reform af 
not to punish, and also with the necessity of workin 
out a rational solution for handling those people whos 
convictions and consciences entitle them to treatmet 
as something beside misdemeanants and felons. . 


W. D. Ly 


e e e 

In Virginia Road Camps 
(Bee minister who had never regarded the neighbo 
ing jail as part of his parish is perhaps no more cul 
able than the modern state board of health that do 
not consider the health of the state’s prisoners as pal 
of its business. Apparently this criticism cannot appl} 
however, to the state board of health of. Virginia. It 
spection of convict road camps by officials of that di 
partment reveals conditions that are declared to 
entirely discreditable to the state. Thirty-four of th 
thirty-six camps were visited. The report of Roy K 
Flanagan, assistant health commissioner, shows an @ 
most entire absence of any effort to improve the inté 
lectual or moral status of the prisoners, but scant atten 
tion and in most instances no attention to their religiou 
instruction, and practically no effort at all to give th 
men either entertainment or recreation. Furthermoré 
the report details numerous delinquencies in even ordi 
nary health precautions; bathing facilities are of the | 
most primitive character and the sleeping arrangement) 
“preclude the possibility of cleanliness.” There are | 
few syphilitics at most of the camps and these are no 
getting the most approved treatment for the disease. 
For sleeping arrangements the device found in all bu 
one of the camps was a long platform “upon whick 
straw mattresses were laid side by side making it im 
possible to keep bedding clean or to keep vermin out jf 


— 


i 
» | = ee 
in In nineteen camps the beds were not supplied with 
wits according to law. ... The prisoners lie side by 
. be and in the larger camps the mattresses touch each 
ir, colored men beginning where the white men end, 
(| @wA somtimes a wire fence between as a concession to 
© W imposing separation of the races.” 
jhe report declares that the option of keeping clean 
Bow denied to many of these men. Once a week an 
» @lliron pot, holding not more than fifteen gallons of 
lig er, is set on the fire to do hot water duty for from 
‘}yaty to sixty men. Recommendation is made that a 
#Gwater boiler and shower bath be installed at every 
‘1 camp and that prisoners be compelled to use it at 
mt twice weekly. 
oflthough the law directs that education of some sort 
he ffered to the prisoners, there is not a camp in the 
hie where this is done. The report suggests that the 
je superintendent of public instruction be asked to 
». gan up plans for instruction in all penal institutions. 


id, in spite of the conditions described, but the board 
fiealth recommends that additional legislation and 


AV (a Nines : : 
,, weleased appropriation be provided in order that the 


i irls, the American Social Hygiene Association has 
sien advantage of an interest stimulated by the war. 
i wen millions of uniformed young men were con- 
jm aittrated in training camps near cities to which they 


fit for amusement and recreation, it quickly became 


‘fat. On the one side the attraction of the uniform, 
m@mented by the emotional state due to war itself, 
yved largely irresistible; on the other, the need for 
if Wersion was very definite. The Committee on Pro- 
| @ive Work for Girls undertook to safeguard the rela- 
Gis between soldiers and girls outside of the camps, 
Vaile War Camp Community Service and other agen- 
“40; sought to make the camp life of the soldier more 
ift-active. 
Many communities were thus awakened to a new 
Yse of the dangers surrounding girls in ordinary 
jes of peace as well as of war. It is to promote and 
» Rect this interest that the association has formed its 
¢v section. It is prepared to give first hand service 
Wany community especially concerned with protect- 
#) its girls and young women from becoming delin- 
‘nt and with intelligently trying to rehabilitate them 
erwards. It offers to send—at its own expense—a 
d secretary who will, upon invitation, act in an ad- 
ory capacity to such a community. This secretary 
1 furnish information in regard to the experience of 
ler places and will assist in the practical working 
: of local programs—whether these be in devising 
“/Gptective social safeguards such as_ well-regulated 
“@fusements, in encouraging the use of probation, in 
acins the standards of detention homes, in securing 
: ore enlightened attitude on the part of court and 
“ther officials, or in giving advice about the treatment 
so Bidclinguent girls in institutions. She will also assist 
‘@mmunities planning to start local social hygiene 
Be tions. 
»9-he association has secured as director of the new sec- 
¢ Martha P. Falconer, well-known as superintendent 
| 


i} 


| Sleighton Farm for Girls at Darlington, Pa. During 
2 war Mrs. Falconer served as a member of the Com- 
“jttee on Protective Work for Girls, and also spent 
\ 


¢ murder by a New York court. 
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six months in the South trying to raise the standards 
of reformatory treatment—indeed to induce some 
states without reformatories to establish them. 


Children and Murder 


T is not often that the fate of a single individual, es- 

pecially of a condemned criminal, starts a sustained 
effort to remedy some defect in the law. This seems to 
be the distinction, however, of Paul Chapman. Nearly 
two years ago Chapman ,was given a death sentence for 
He was the youngest 
first degree murderer ever convicted in that state, hav- 
ing just passed his sixteenth birthday. 

The sentence imposed upon him served to attract 
public attention to the fact that under the laws of New 
York and of some other states as well, children of seven 
years may be put to death for murder. It is true that 
children between seven and twelve are “presumed” to 
be incapable of crime, but all that is necessary to remove 
this presumption is to prove that they have “sufficient 
capacity to understand the act or neglect charged... 
and to know its wrongfulness.” The New York juvenile 
delinquency act of 1919 further protects children by de- 
claring that no child under sixteen shall be deemed 
guilty of any crime; he shall be deemed guilty of “ju- 
venile delinquency” only. But this law does not refer 
to murder in the first degree. 

Through the intervention of persons interested in 
Chapman’s fate, his sentence was commuted to life im- 
prisonment by Governer Whitman. He is today sery- 
ing this sentence in Sing Sing, a lad of eighteen years. 
Since the murder that he committed was not deliber- 
ately planned beforehand, and since the burglary that 
resulted in it was Chapman’s first offense, the same 
people who secured his commutation are today trying 
to secure his release. They contend that he is not a 
confirmed offender, that they believe he will lead a de- 
cent life if freed, that he has already had punishment 
enough and that further incarceration will do him more 
harm than good. : 

A permanent organization has been formed, called 
The Society for the Protection of the Rights of Minors, 
the purpose of which is to secure Chapman’s release and 
a change in the laws fixing juvenile responsibility for 
crime. Mrs T. Mortimer Lloyd, of 125 Pierrepont 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., is chairman and the Rev. Pryor 
M. W. Grant is secretary. 


Mourn the Death Penalty 


ACH member of the Housewives’ Union of Santa 

Clara County, California, wears a broad black band 
on her left sleeve on the day when the state hangs any- 
body. Ifa hanging takes place without general notice 
of it beforehand, each member wears the mourning band 
on the fourteenth day thereafter. This is part of a cam- 
paign to abolish the death penalty. A handbill recently 
ee by Housewives’ Union No. 1, at Palo Alto, de- 
clares: 


Hanging, and all other forms of legal murder, have steadily 
diminished in the course of long years, and in twelve of the coun- 
tries and in twelve of the United States, no one may be sentenced 
to death. California is not one of these civilized states. Cali- 
fornia hangs men to the number of six or eight every year. Even 
boys are executed. Women have not been executed in recent years 
anywhere in the United States with the single exception of cases of 
Negro women and girls in certain very backward southern states. 
No law forbids the execution of women and girls in California 
and in other states, except the law of public opinion and general 
protest. The next step in elevating public opinion may well be 
one to stop all sentences of death for all people. 


The handbill further says, “When more people pub- 
licly protest against hanging, hanging will Stop.’ 


another exception. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


The Hospital Drive 


| eats in the Jewish institutions, New York city 
has not thus far been very much affected by the 
movement for the federation of charitable agencies. Of 
course the nation-wide drive of the morale-making 
agencies in November of last year might be considered 
The more remarkable is the per- 
sistence and apparently healthy development of the 
financial union of the hospitals of the city. The United 
Hospitals Fund is the modern name of what used to be 
called the Hospital Saturday and Sunday Association. 


Under. that name, and with a modest program, it raised 


for many years about $100,000, which was distributed to 
the hospitals belonging to the association in proportion 
to the amount of their charitable work. Under its 
present name, and with the recognition which it has 
now obtained from the hospitals, it is in effect a finan- 
cial federation. The amount which it is estimated will 


_ be needed by the New York hospitals for the coming 


year, in addition to what they obtain from endowments, 
payments by patients, payments by the city for those 
who are accepted as public charges, and other sources, 
is $3,000,000. The authorities in charge of the drive, 
which was set for the week beginning November 17, 
decided to ask for a minimum of $1,000,000, cherishing, 


however, the hope that the larger sum might be real- 


ized. The immediate result was a collection of $825,000, 
which will be increased, it is hoped, to the proposed 
minimum of $1,000,000. The churches and synagogues 
regularly give on the last Saturday and Sunday of the 
year. 

What is new about the drive this year was the deter- 
mination to make a thorough educational campaign, 
to tell the whole community, for the first time, what the 
hospitals are and what they are doing. Street solicita- 
tion was prohibited. A careful card catalog was pre- 
pared to prevent duplicate personal canvassing. The 
thirty thousand names in this catalog were supplied 
—and this was another original feature—by the people 
who were to do the canvassing. 

One form of estimate was that an average of a hun- 
dred dollars from each person canvassed would secure 
the three million dollars. As there are forty-six insti- 
tutions that are to benefit from the joint fund, and as 
each person who was to be canvassed might be expected 
to give as much as two dollars for each hospital if he 
became interested at all, this modest estimate would 
bring each prospective donor within eight dollars of the 
one hundred dollars desired. All of the usual organs 
of publicity were of course brought into play, but the 
main task of the canvassers and of those in charge of 
the various campaigns included in the drive was under- 
stood to be to set forth vividly the legitimate claims of 
the hospitals to public support. 

What are those claims? In the first place, the hospi- 
tal represents one of the most legitimate and appealing 
forms of charitable relief. The sick must be cared for, 
and if they have no means, they must be cared for at the 
public expense or from voluntary gifts. The hospital 
facilities of New York are inadequate. All of them have 
waiting lists and some of them long and tragic waiting 
lists. Operations have to be postponed, medical cases 
have to be refused, for lack of room. Such clinical diag- 
nosis and treatment as are now considered necessary 
are expensive. [They save life and hasten recovery. They 
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prevent suffering and permanent disablement, but th 
involve large outlay, even though the best med 
service is given without price. This is the first 
greatest claim of the hospitals—that they represent 
necessary and wise philanthropy. : 

In the second place, they contribute to the advang 
of scientific knowledge and to progress in the art ¢ 
healing. In the hospitals young physicians and surgeor 
learn the practice of their profession. What goes B 
fore is academic, a foundation. But in the wards an 
on the ambulance, under competent direction and 
consultants always within reach, the necessary appren 
ticeship is served. Patients are at no disadvantage, fo 
the neophyte is a part of a competent medical orga 
ization, from all of which they have the direct ben 
The laboratory research, the opportunity to obs 
many cases of each ailment and complication, to ¢ 
pare observations and to reach sound and tested 
clusions, the esprit de corps possible in a hospital staff 
the association with formal medical instruction—all ten 
to that steady progress in the science and art of surgery 
and medicine from which the general public profit 
more than the medical profession. ‘a 

In the third place, the hospitals are great teaching 
institutions from which their patients and indirecth 
their relatives and neighbors learn the necessary les 
sons of preventive medicine. The most important wot 
of any good hospital is in keeping people out of it, ‘if 
its after care, in its advice to patients on leaving, fi 
what it tells the public as a result of its experience. Thi 
hospitals help to reduce the death rate, to prolong the 
useful working life of the individual, to promote happi 
ness and well-being of the community. Therefore the 
should have their three million dollars in New York an 
whatever is needed in every city. 


r= 


E. T. a 


For State Medicine 


Al the meeting of the Alberta Medical Associatiot 
early in September, Dr. H. A. Gibson of Calgary 
advocated the nationalization of medical practice in al 
address which was described by the chairman of th 
meeting as “without precedent in the annals of th 
association,” and which, if we are to credit the loca 
press, reduced an audience of presumptive critics # 
silence, converted many of them, and “left his opponents 
bankrupt in argument.” At any rate, the animated de 
bate which might have been anticipated did not take 
place, and those who took part in the discussion addet 
supporting arguments. 
Fewer doctors in proportion to the population, but 
better ones, would be the result of nationalizing the 
profession. This was the gist of Dr. Gibson’s argument 
A salaried public servant would, for instance, have n¢ 
temptation to undertake an operation which he was not 
specially prepared to perform, but would send the pa 
tient to the surgeon—also a salaried public servant 
who could give the best service in this particular casel |}: 
Opportunity and incentive for continuing their studies) 
at public expense would enable each individual—tfat 
from destroying initiative—to attain whatever degree |p 
of distinction his abilities may permit. The members 
of the profession who would be eliminated are, inferen 
tially, the least efficient, the charlatans, and those whé 


a 


misuse it for their financial advantage by trading on the 


jance of their patients. There would naturally be 
ixtension of preventive work, with corresponding 
jatage to the general health of the community, as 
te would consult a physician more readily, and at 
hey (appearance of ill-health, instead of waiting until 
the | y be too late. 

7 Alexander Fisher, superintendent of the General 
_ pital of Calgary and secretary of the association, 
_ the refrained from making any pronouncement of 
egersonal views, pointed out that a state medical ser- 
jhas already been accepted to a certain extent 
ever medical examination of school children has 
0) provided, and that it has recently received a much 
ir application, in the provision which assures med- 
‘ are to all soldiers for the period of a year after 
Marge, without regard to the origin of their dis- 
“a ity. Another speaker pleaded for the extension of 
‘lt HailService to the civil population, and it would not be 
iirising if it should lead to a general sentiment in 
ier of some scheme for an extension of medical ser- 
especially since in Canada the discharged soldiers 
very large proportion of the adult population. De: 
vier advocated compulsory health insurance, which 
-dmild be applied “to all alike,” and suggested that 
c diugh ‘ ‘group practice” in the public hospitals, one 
| bBie advantages of state medicine to which Dr. Gibson 
iHreferred might be realized immediately. 


Fewer Births 


HE number of births in New York city month by 
Mnonth during 1919 has been considerably lower than 
be year. In the first eight months there was a reduc- 
3 of 8,576 births (86,380 as against 94,956). There 

@also been a falling off in the number of marriages. 
| health department, in its weekly bulletin, accounts 
@the reduction in births in part by restricted immi- 
Wiition; fewer marriages because of the high cost of 
isng and other economic conditions ; absence of young 
ie h in the earlier part of the year; and the entrance of 
~ @irge number of women into professional and indus- 

tml pursuits. The department forecasts that, unless a 
 @@uction in the cost of living occurs, the birth rate is 
ly to continue below normal. 


Re e 
| Group Practice 
i WHE Long Island College Hospital announces the 
. Bis ition of the “group practice” idea as a feature of 
fdispensary. The dean of the college will meet daily 
oy Rept Saturday and Sunday with members of the dis- 
yo sary staff to receive as a diagnostic board cases re- 
red to them by any alumnus of the hospital and will 
e examinations, diagnoses, and advice. 
i“his is an interesting instance of the better organ- 
tion of hospital and dispensary service for broader 
ial usefulness and of the tendency toward group 
iictice which Dr. Lewellys F. Barker, professor of 
nical medicine at Johns Hopkins University, advo- 
‘es for general adoption by physicians. 
f course every general hospital carries on group 
j gnosis to a certain extent, but methods have recently 
)2n greatly improved and provision made for integra- 
jn. In its modern form, group diagnosis has been 
Yroduced in the New York Diagnostic Clinics in West 
/J#venty-second street, in the Pay Diagnostic Clinic in 
“@)ston, and ina San Francisco clinic. It is elaborately 
“Mzanized in the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minnesota. 
an address in December of 1917, before the New 
ork Academy of Medicine, Dr. Barker analyzed the 
“acess of diagnosis in five steps: 
} 


| 


‘ 
1 
if 
2 


| 
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We feel a diagnostic difficulty; we locate and define the 
diagnostic problem; we stop observing and begin to think, 
allowing suggestions of possible explanation to occur to us; 
we develop by reasoning the implications of each of these 
several suggestions; and, finally, we accept or reject the con- 
ceptions suggested, ‘according as they are, or are not, corrobo- 
rated by the facts already collected or by the facts obtained 
through further observation and experiment. 

The methods of collecting facts for a general diagnos- 
tic survey are also presented by Dr. Barker under five 
headings: 

. Recording the anamnesis 

. Dictating the results of a general physical and psychical 

examination 

Requesting the application of certain laboratory tests 

Requesting certain X-ray examinations 

. Requesting examinations by experts in certain special 
domains. 

In connection with the fifth step, examination by 
specialists, Dr. Barker raises the question as to how 
patients are to gain the advantages of specialization in 
medicine and at the same time escape the dangers of 
a one-sided study. Facing this question squarely, he 
thinks that the right answer lies “in group work, each 
member of the group possessing special skill in some 
particular kind of work, and one member, acting as in- 
tegrator, combining the single parts into a properly 
proportioned whole.” 

The integrator should preferably be a person who, though 
perhaps especially skilled in some one branch, is rather en- 
cyclopedic in training and comprehension, sympathetic and 
tolerably familiar with work in all the divisions of modern 
medicine and surgery, free from prejudices, disciplined by 
sufficient experience in hospital wards, in clinical laboratories, 
and in the autopsy room, and blessed with that common sense 
which is, in the last analysis, largely a sense of proportion. 
Specialism thus resulting in the orderly cooperation of the 
members of a group, instead of acting as a disintegrating, 
force, may be made to contribute to a higher unity, most help- 
ful both to the public and to the profession. . Obviously, 
mutual confidence and good will must prevail among the mem- 
bers of such a group. Such groups already exist and the num- 
ber of them is, I believe, destined rapidly to increase. The 
older competitive methods must give way to the newer co- 
operative methods in medicine as in all other walks of life. 
Nothing could be more unfortunate, however, than the forma- 
tion of cliques when arranging for group work in diagnosis, 
and I would warn emphatically against this danger. It is 
obvious, I think, that such a system as I am referring to does 
not restrict any specialist or any integrator to activity in a 
single group; there is no reason why either should not parti- 
cipate in the activities of several different or overlapping 
cooperating groups, the important points being that the group 
at work on any single case shall be so constituted as to en- 
sure, first, expert study in each of the several bodily domains 
in which there is an indication of the need of such study, and, 
secondly, a combination of the parts of the study into a 
well-balanced whole, the systematic analysis being followed 
by an adequate synthesis. 

Des eB), 


Labeled Out-Houses 


QiNee the first of October a novelty in sanitary ad- 

ministration has made its appearance in North Caro- 
lina. This is the “labeled privy,’ which comes into 
existence through the state sanitary law, due to Dr. W. 
S. Rankin, secretary of the state board of health, which 
was passed by the last legislature with the object of 
decreasing the 3,500 deaths and 35,000 cases of disease 
due annually to fecal-borne germs. The law does not 
apply if the residence is more than three hundred yards 
distant from another house, and cities of over twenty 
thousand inhabitants may be exempted. With these 
exceptions, every privy in the state is to be examined 
by sanitary inspectors of the State Board of Health and 
to be labeled in accordance with their findings. Owners 
have had since last February to prepare for. the initial 
inspection by bringing their property up to the require- 
ments announced by the board of health. 
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There are two kinds of label. One has blue letters 
on a white ground, and reads “Licensed Privy No. —, 
North Carolina State Board of Health.” The other has 
black letters—more of them, too—on a yellow ground, 
and gives the warning, “Insanitary Privy, Unlawtul to 
Use, North Carolina State Board of Health.” Periodical 
re-inspections will be made twice or four times a year. 
The black and yellow label will be a danger signal 
wherever it is seen. It is the publicity thus given to the 
condition of the property which is relied upon to stimu- 
late improvement, and no doubt the poison-colored 
labels will be scarcer after each round of the sanitary 
inspectors. . . 


Infant Mortality —Saginaw 


. Tpue Children’s Bureau has published the fourth of 
its studies of social. conditions underlying infant 
mortality. Saginaw, Michigan, the city selected for 
this study, has a population of 50,000 and is in the wes- 
tern-most state included in the birth registration area 
at the time the choice was made, 1914. 
_ Saginaw is very unlike the three cities in which simi- 
lar studies had been made earlier. Johnstown is a city 
of iron and steel; Manchester of textile mills; and 
Brockton of shoe factories. Saginaw has a relatively 
small foreign-born population, few women are em- 
ployed in industry, housing corgestion does not exist. 
There are diversified industries, and the standard of 
living generally is high. In spite of these favorable con- 


ditions the infant mortality rate was apparently: high— » 


not so high as in either Johnstown or Manchester, but 
considerably above that of Brockton. The apparent 
rates however were probably exaggerated because birth 
registration was so defective. The corrected death rate 
of 84.6—83 deaths among 981 infants born alive in the 
year ending November 30, 1913—is lower than that in 
any of the cities previously studied. There is a striking 
contrast between the east side and the west side, which 
are in some respects distinct communities. For the 
east side the rate was 67.5 per cent compared with 106.2 
per cent for the west side. ; 

The value of the study as a whole is that it strongly 
confirms the conclusions of other studies. Infant mor- 
tality rates were low in sections of the city where mu- 
nicipal sanitation was relatively good and the economic 
status of the residents high. The mortality among 
artificially fed infants was much greater than among 

_ breast fed infants; throughout the first nine months the 
rate was at least twice as high. The mortality rate was 
highest (179.5 per cent) for the infants whose fathers 
were in the lowest earning group, under $450. It de- 
creased as earning increased. Two-thirds of the infant 
losses in the selected group were primarily due to pre- 
natal causes.. The highest infant mortality rates were 
coexistent with poor drainage, insanitary disposition of 
garbage and refuse, outdoor toilets, shallow well drink- 
ing water, dwellings which lacked sewer connection, 
and a low economic level. Even in the “rural” wards 
where conditions in general favor a low infant mor- 
tality the rate was not so low as in those urban wards 
where conditions are most favorable. 

An interesting incidental showing is that births in 
Saginaw, as in Manchester and New Bedford, are most 
numerous in the groups in which the earnings of the 
father are between $550 and $850, rather than in the 
groups above or below this class; but that in Saginaw 
the percentage of births in the highest earning class, 
$850 and over, is practically as high as in the group just 
below $850. In Manchester and New Bedford the per- 
centage of births drops sharply when the income is 
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about their health, and provision will also be made f 


above $850. In the highest economic class are fy 
fifths of the Saginaw births, but only a little over 0; 
fifth of the births in Manchester and New Bedfo 
The sewerage and drainage system of Saginaw 
dently leaves much to be desired. The city water is 
“an amazingly bad quality,” taken from the Sag 
river, a sluggish, muddy stream which carries the dr 
age from a rather sparsely settled flat basin of appre 
imately 6,300 square miles. A number of towns of ¢e 
siderable size, among them the city of Flint, drain ig 
tributaries of the Saginaw river above the city. 
city water is not used for drinking. In some househoh 
four different kinds of water are used: city water ] 
flushing the toilets, cistern water for bathing and was 
ing, shallow well water for cooking and part of @ 
laundry work, and deep well or bottle water for drir 
ing. Practically every household uses at least t 
kinds of water. : 
The milk supply at the time of the study was @ 
much better, popular indifference being partly to blan 
for the prevailing conditions. Opposition of dealers 
requirements of the ordinance is also described as a fa 
tor in the situation. The disposition of garbage af 
refuse was mainly in the hands of individual hou 
holders, the city having no scavenger system whatey 
except that in winter it collected ashes, chiefly from @ 
paved street sections. The Health Department at th 
time of this study did not regard infant mortality as 
distinct problem and had taken no special action for if 
reduction. a .. Eta 


An Offer to Employers — 
INHE New York City Department of Health a 
nounces that its Division of. Industrial Hygiene? 
prepared to make surveys of factories, mercantile estal 
lishments, or office buildings, with the object of disco 
ering conditions which may be injurious to the heal 
of employes or which may operate to reduce their e 
ciency. When a large group of employes is concerneét 
special clinics will be established for the purpose of mak 
ing physical examinations and advising individua 


visiting them in their homes to ascertain if there 4 
conditions there which affect their health or efficient 
adversely. This announcement is part of a general offé 
which the department is making to employers, inviting 
any who are interested to confer with the superinten 
dent of the Division of Industrial Hygiene about saft 
tary problems in their establishments. 


Neglecting the Children — 
INES YORK city has made very little progress ii 

the past ten years in providing for the health 6 
children, says Bailey B. Burritt of the A. I. C. P., in 
recent review of the situation. “We are today reapiny 
the benefit of constructive work done in the field of in 
fant feeding well over a decade ago,” he says, but if 
certain directions which for quite as long have beé 
clearly indicated to be important, almost nothing hai 
been done. 

It is well known, for example, that prenatal and ob: 
stetrical care will cut the death rate of infants under one 
month to less than half what it is at present, besides 
saving the lives of many mothers, and it has been found 
that the cost of providing nurses for this preventive 
work is only about $9.60 per baby. Last year there wer 
5,118 deaths of infants under one month of age in New 
York city; 2,559 of these lives might have been saved 


Ro eee nursing for their mothers had been avail 
able. ’ 


7 *:he next place, there is almost complete neglect of 
Walth of children between infancy and school age, 
h it is well known that a large part of the defects 
ji cause trouble during school years and which lay 
yundation for tuberculosis and other chronic dis- 
dy diseases in later life have their origin in the early 
mj of childhood. An extension of the function of the 
jhealth station, providing a system of clinics for 
Jy. W@dical examinations after two years of age, as well 
d “fore, with home visiting by nurses and dietitians, 
j1 cost little in comparison with the expense it 
save. 
thermore, public facilities for treating the nose 
Fhroat difficulties of children are so meager that 
Wiseven-eighths of such conditions receive no atten- 
7 at all. There are- “hardly the rudiments of a sys- 
m9 for ithe treatment of defects of eyesight among 
_. Hiren, and “no progress” has been made as a city in 
ies Bh otine the unnecessary decay of children’s teeth, 
Hugh experience in Bridgeport indicates that a pro- 
|. providing two thorough cleanings a-year and the 
}red prophylactic fillings can be “carried out at a 
sof $1.50 per child per year. Mr. Burritt says: 


ede cost of not caring for these conditions has never been 
imined, but there can be no shadow of doubt that it is 
Chief oy greater than the cost of caring for them. 


. Educate “New Families” 


English health visitor makes a suggestion that 
‘eserves consideration by those who would like to 
vet naximum returns for the money and effort which is 
‘“Siable for infant welfare work. Her idea is to estab- 
“school for mothers” to which only mothers with 
inl 1 babies would be eligible, and from which they 
wild not be graduated until their first baby should 
igh its fifth birthday. By thus concentrating on 
ft w” families, the maximum of educational results 
adild be secured. Each mother would thus have the 
wAntage of expert supervision until her first child is 
H years old—past the dangerous period—and would 
abe additional instruction in connection with any other 
,@@iren that might be born during the period. After 
Ji time it is assumed that she would need no more 
|, s@Iration on this subject. 


Don’t 

E useftil “health don’ts’ are published by the 
hicago School of Sanitary Instruction in one. of 

p Recent bulletins. The fifth, to be sure, might be 

Wicized as unnecessary while prices of food remain 

i present altitudes, but it may serve to give a sense 
patisfaction to some who are conscious that, what- 
a other rules of health they may be violating, they 
) Wi not at any rate over-eating any more: 
adhe hurry and don’t worry. 
Ma’t get mad. 
‘Ht talk politics unless you can keep cool about it. 


Mt run for cars; there will be another along after a while. 
Vt eat too much meat and don’t overeat at all. 


ot Hele 2 


en 
at 


od the first eight months ‘of the year, 247 American 
(i ogee ses, 109 of Sehon recently have been released from 

jitary service in this country and overseas, have re- 
ved scholarships from the American Red Cross, to 
ble them to take training in public health. nursing. 


/ a single month the nurses in charge of the Baby 
<eep-Well Stations conducted by the State Depart- 
nt of Health in New Jersey, have succeeded in per- 
®iding thirty-five mothers in ten different towns to 
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Father’s 
earnings 


$1250 and over’ Under $550 


' 5. New Bedford 
6. Waterbury 
7. Akron 
8. Baltimore / 


1. Johnstown 
2. Manchester 
3. Brockton 
4. Saginaw 


INCOME AND. INFANT MORTALITY 


HAT “poverty is the baby’s greatest enemy” is one of 

the lessons which the Children’s Bureau emphasizes on 
every occasion. How much difference it makes. to a baby 
to be born in a home where there is a decent. mcome is 
suggested by the above diagram, based on results of the 
Children’s Bureaws intensive studies of infant mortality 
in eight cities. As all these studies were made before the 
United States entered the war, they do not represent cur- 
rent wages and prices. At that time $1,250 was a figure 
which could be accepted as sufficient to provide what Miss 
Lathrop calls “safe comfort’ for a wife and two or three 
young children. Less than $550, cven then, was recog- 
mized as incontestably inadequate. The diagram shows, on 
the left, for each of the eight cities studied, the number of 
deaths per 1,000 lve births among the families in which the 
father’s earnings were at least $1,250; on the right, the 
corresponding figures, among the families in which the 
father’s earnings were less than $550. 


give up administering “dope” in the form of soothing 


syrup to their babies. 


D® THOMAS M. LEGGE, chief medical inspector 
of factories in Great Britain, has been giving a 
course of Lowell Lectures in Boston and the Cutter 
Lectures in Preventive Medicine, both under the aus- 
pices of the School of Public Health of Harvard 
University and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. The lectures have dealt with industrial dis- 
eases under the medieval trade guilds, modern industry 
and art, medical supervision in factories, and similar 
subjects. 

N examination of all the children in a certain 

foundling asylum was made last year by Dr. L. R. 
De Buys and Dr. Maud Lorber, of Tulane University, 
primarily to determine the incidence of congenital 
syphilis. There were 106 children in the institution; 
congenital syphilis was revealed in 89 of them. Inci- 
dentally, nearly all the 106 were found to be below the 
normal in weight, height, development, and nutrition. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Few Saeco Wap e Be l e R  ee ope ew nmiete ee SR 


FOR BETTER OR WORSE? 


To tHE Epiror: Readers of the London 
Charity Organization Review for September 
will note with interest, and perhaps amuse- 
ment, that the recommendation of a majority 
of the district committees of the London Char- 
ity Organization Society that its name be 
changed has resulted in a report from the 
Committee on Name that the name be not 
changed, but that if changed it should be, the 
Society for the Organization of Voluntary <As- 
sistance. and the Encouragement of Social 
Service. 

Is that a name or a definition? I suppose 


' for short it would be called the S. O. V. A. 


& E.-S. S. I prefer the recent official recom- 
mendation in America that, new charity or- 
ganization societies be called family social 
work societies. 
Freperic ALmy. 
[Secretary, Charity Organization Society. | 
Buffalo. . 


TO PREVENT RACE RIOTS 


To rHE Epiror: ‘The riots in Washington, 
Chicago and Omaha, following so closely upon 
the East St. Louis riot, prompt us to call your 
attention to the existence of the National Ur- 
ban League composed of white and colored 
people, jointly intent upon the solution of one 
of America’s greatest problems—that of ad- 
justing its shifting Negro population to the 
other elements of its cosmopolitan people. 

This from the first it has undertaken to do 
through the methods now advocated by all 
thoughtful social workers who have comment- 
ed on the recent race riots—by trying to secure 
better industrial housing, and recreational 
privileges for Negroes, and further by urging 
and helping Negroes to prepare themselves 


in every way to qualify for and deserve the. 


privileges that come to them. It is an organ- 
ization designed to prevent rather than re- 
lieve such situations as the race riots. 

Because of its very composition, however, 

it is peculiarly qualified to handle such emer- 
gencies. This can be testified to by the help 
given to the city of Chicago by the Chicago 
Urban League during the riot there. They 
acted as relief headquarters for the Red Cross 
and as pay station for Negro employes of one 
of the large packing firms. According to 
Graham Taylor, in the Survey for August 9, 
“the buildings of the Y. M. C. A. and the 
National Urban League, managed respective- 
ly by two very courageous and capable colored 
men, A. L. Jackson and T. Arnold Hill, have 
throughout the crisis been the centers within 
the district for communication and coopera- 
tion for philanthropic and civic effort and 
have promoted understanding, interpretation 
and mediation among many influential groups 
in the city at large.” 

Because of the economic conditions and the 
strained relations between the races since the 
war, we have hastened the intended enlarge- 
ment of our national staff by the addition of 
a southern organizer to carry on the work of 
investigating social conditions among Negroes 
and of securing better race relations in the 
South; and by the addition of an educational 
secretary whose duties include the securing, 
training and placing in strategic positions of 
colored social workers throughout the coun- 
try wherever Negroes reside in large numbers. 

May I add that our interest in this question 
is not merely to elevate and help the Negro, 
but to aid our beloved country in meeting 
one of its most serious internal questions, 
which in the last analysis will have a very 
definite bearing on our position of leadership 
as a world power in the league of nations 
which is to be. 


The work of the National Urban League. 
whose headquarters are at 127 East 23 
street, New York, is being conducted at a 
cost of about $28,000 per year, while the total 
cost-—local and national—is about $125,000. 
We are hoping that many SURVEY readers 
may be moved to volunteer in their own local 
communities to raise a Better Race Relations 
Fund, to aid us in carrying out our plans. 

Eucenr KinckKLe JONES, 

[Secretary, National Urban League. ] 

New York. 


MEETING THE “GREAT UNREST” 


To tue Eprror: It occurred to me_ that 
you might be interested in the enclosed let- 
ier. Its inspiration comes in part from the 
columns of: the SURVEY. 

Ross W. SANDERSON, 

[Acting Superintendent, Kansas Congrega- 

tional Conference. | 

Lawrence, Kansas. 


To the presidents of the Christian Endeavor 

Societies of Kansas. 

Dear FRIENDS :— 

By authority of the executive committee of 
the State C. E. Union, I want to present to 
you for your special consideration these mat- 
ters: 

The world is in great unrest. The only 
permanent cure is such an organization of 
human affairs as will enable all men every- 


PERSONALS 


SIR HERBERT AMES of Montreal, known 
for his work as head of the Canadian Patriotic 
Fund throughout the war, has been nominated 
for the position of financial director of the 
secretariat of the League of Nations. 


THE resignation of Meyer Lissner from the 
California Industrial Accident Commission 
withdraws from the administrative service in 
the industrial field one of the few attorneys 
of the West, or for that matter of the country, 
who have brought deft legal knowledge, the 
progressive spirit and an intimate acquaint- 
ance with economic conditions to bear upon 
the development and application of law in 
the industrial field. With Joseph L. Lewin- 
sohn, just resigned as Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral for the southern part of the State of 
California, he will resume the practice of law 
in Los Angeles. For several years Mr. Lissner 
has divided his time between San Francisco 
and Los Angeles—one of the men brought 


into the public service by Governor Hiram 
Johnson, 


HARVEY LEEBRON, formerly special ex- 
pert in the United States Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance and more recently assistant 
executive director of the War Department’s 
Community Organization Branch at East St. 
Louis, has accepted the post of executive 
secretary with the White-Williams Founda- 
tion of Philadelphia. Mr. Leebron entered 
the field of social service after an extended 
experience in business, in teaching and in 
playground and recreation work. He did 
post-graduate work in the social sciences at 
Harvard, University of Pennsylvania and 
Columbia, and in 1915-16 held the senior 
fellowship in administration at the New York 
School of Social Work. His new work marks 


where to live together on the friendly | 
which Jesus advocated. If we are all ¢ 
dren of God we ought to be able to find ¢ 
structively friendly solution of the probl 
International Relationships. 
The importance of some sort of f 
understanding among the nations. 
There must ‘never again” be a @ 
world war. 
Inter-racial Relationships. 
The sinister outbreak of mob spiri 
over our country. 
The demand of the Negro for a sq 
deal, F 
Economic Relationships. 
Organized labor is exceedingly ageress 
Cooperation vs. competition in ind 
All this should be thoughtfully discuss 
by our endeavorers, and constructive i 
of world patriotism should be formula 
But all this will only be abstraction 
do not show our own friendly spirit in ae 
in our own communities. What, then, 
our Kansas societies do in friendly service 
their own communities? Each society 
think this out and act on its own initiative 
careful cooperation with wise local leade 
The state executive committee asks that ¢€ 
Kansas endeavorer do six carefully plan 
and generous kindnesses to some Neg 
Mexican, of foreign resident of his own ¢ 
munity. This would be a splendid evider 
of your good citizenship. b 
Will you not think about these matte 
Will you not get tremendously roused ab 
them? And please ACT. ; 
Ross W. SANDERSON, 
(Christian Citizenship Sup 


a radical change in one of Philadelphi 
oldest philanthropic institutions which | 
started 120 years ago as the Magdalen Hor 
for the reformation of fallen women. It} 
now altogether discontinued this work and 
developing a new field of social service th 
in analogy with the medical social servi 
is appropriately called educational social se 
vice. A forthcoming article in the SURY 
will take up this new program in detail. — 


THE American Association for Organizi 
Family Social Work announces the followu 
additions to its staff: Thomas K. Brown, J} 
as ‘executive secretary, to have charge ™ 
financial and publicity work. Dr. Brow 
comes from the academic field, having been 
member of the faculty of Harvard College # 
the past four years. He has been actively 
terested in community kitchen developmen 
and has successfully managed a well kno¥ 
summer camp in the Adirondacks. 


Gertrude Vaile, western field  secretaf 
It will be recalled that through the effor 
of Miss Vaile the public poor .departme 
of Denver, Col., was socialized and converte 
into a modern progressive organization. 
the outbreak of the war Miss Vaile organize 
the civilian relief work of the Mountain Di 
sion of the American Red Cross and serve 
for some time as director of civilian reli 
in that division. She later became educa 
tional director under the Red Cross in t& 
same section. ; 


Margaret E. Rich, field secretary fo 
the New England States, New York, " 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. Miss Rich receive 
her training in Boston where she served 10 


irs as district secretary of the Boston 
sted Charities. She later went to New- 
# Mass. as general secretary of the 
% Welfare Bureau and remained there 
ty, Mee years, leaving in July, 1918. At 
. ee ie Miss Rich was accepted for for- 
brvice by the Red Cross and remained 
i+ s for a year, doing relief work in the 
‘ited regions of France. 
dolans of the association outlining its new 
Yolarged program of work were given 
f SURVEY for June 21. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


: 


cca’S ToMoRROW 

Snell Smith. Britton Publishing Co. 
pp. Price $2.00; by mail of the 
Evey $2.25. 


AND THE New Dermocracy 

) William A. McKeever. George H. 

ian Co. 250 pp. Price $1.35; by mail 
eythe Survey $1.50. 


4 first of these books is an attempt to 
fe America’s place in the immediate 
Mr. Smith begins by presenting 
1eory that every nation reaches its 
about three hundred years after a 
lest or amalgamation of populations, 
ntiating this theory by history. From 
oifie points out that we are just entering 
@ our period of greatest prosperity. 
{| America’s mission to free the world 
WH privilege, monarchy and injustice. 
‘Tne @h his chapter on War and Peace he 
1 (iil erates the theory that “peace is stagna- 
and “war is life,’ following Ward’s 
ly of progress through struggle. 
ément is advanced for representative 
Bie: as opposed to democracy, the 
tive, referendum and recall being op- 
#1 as menances to the republic, while 
» unionism, syndicalism, the I. W. W. 
*Hsocialism are opposed as menances to 
ty. Mr. Smith attacks prohibition but 
i (woman suffrage. He advocates one 
for the union as opposed to forty-nine 
Hof laws. The position of leadership 
e held by the United States in North 
®rica and our relations with other na- 
5 in the Pacific and Atlantic in com- 
ion for world trade is outlined and 
ehgue of nations advocated. 
1 @hile the book is often conservative—if 
Wreactionary—and contains many minor 
: ii irs, it is suggestive and presents not 
j many interesting theories but much 
Ajable information. 
in (othe author of Man and the New Democ- 
f ie nig) attempts to discuss the social effects 
‘Whe war, its effect upon our social insti- 
it “ions, ideals and social thought. The 
fh ii <x ofiers nothing to the serious reader, 
keg made up of commonplaces, such as 
i Ua found in our newspapers and popular 
azines. _There is little if any evidence 
S@c-esearch. For the person who will not 
‘Aigcannot read serious literature the book 
i) ‘SHizaluable, for it is patriotic, optimistic 
9% helpful; but to the serious: student it 
‘rs nothing. 
G. S. Dow. 
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Aa CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


ems for the next calendar should reach the 
vny before January 17. 

WNOMIC AssocIATION, AMERICAN. Chicago, Dec. 
?-31, Allyn A. Young. Cornell University, 
thaca N. Y. 

M ORGANIZATIONS, NATIONAL BoarpD or. Wash- 
iwton January, 1920. Charles A. Lyman, 615 
Yoodward bldg., Washington. 

ERNMENTAL RESEARCH CONFERENCE OF THE 
. S. anp Canapa. Cleveland Dec. 27-29. Lent 
1. Upson, 100 Griswold st., Detroit. 

'rorIcAL AssocrATION, AMERICAN. Cleveland. 
Yec. 29-31. Waldo G. Leland, 1140 Woodward 
a Washington. 
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McCutcheon’s 


Special Values 
Linen and White Goods 


UR Special Values in Linens and 

White Goods for the month of 
January will include generous stocks of 
moderately priced merchandise of the 
usual McCutcheon standard. 


Reg. Trade Mark 


With our expert linen buyers always in touch with 
the sources of supply, we are able, in our purchases, 
to take advantage of every favorable market fluctua- 
tion. Because of this, and because we purchase in 
such vast quantities, our prices are considerably below 
those asked by other retail houses. 


Included in the Linens and White Goods are Damask 
Linens, Towels, Fancy Table Linens, Handkerchiefs, 
Lingerie, Laces and Embroideries. 


We earnestly advise our patrons to make the most of 
this opportunity by providing now for future needs. 


Send for illustrated catalog No. 42, giving 


detailed descriptions and prices. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y¥. 


EK ARR 

Home Economics AssocraTION, AMERICAN. Cleve- PotrticaL Serence A 
land, Feb, 23-28, 1920. Cora M. Winchell, land. Dee. 2o0d co Beedeme. sn Cen ge 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New of Wisconsin, Madison. ‘ i 
York. 

InteRcuURCH Wortp Movement or Nortu Amer- “0C!OLoGicaL Society, American. Chicago, Dec. 
tca. World Survey Conference. Atlantic City, 29-31. Scott E. W. Bedford, University of 
Jan. 7-10, 1920. petecelaney World Movement, Chicago, Chicago. 

222 Fourth ave.. New York. STaTIsTIcAL Assocta Ay 

INTERCOLLEGIATE Sociatist_ Society. New York, 29-31. Robert B Chieddotlc dene Hall Cates 
Dec. 29-31. Harry W. Laidler; 70 Fifth ave., bia University, New York. = 
New York. 

Kansas State AcricutturaL Cortecr, RuraAL Or- SUPERINTENDENCE, DEPARTMENT oF Natronat Ep- 
GANIZATION Section or. Manhattan, Feb. 2-7, UCATION Association. Cleveland, Feb. 23-28, 
1920. Walter Burr, Manhattan, Kansas. 1920. J. W. Crabtree, 1400 Massachusetts ave.. 

Lanor Lecrisration, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR. Washington. 

So ae Saget tia John B. Andrews, 131 E. University Instrucrors 1n_Accountinc, AMER- 


: ICAN ASSOCIATION OF. Chica D 

Macisrrates, New York State AssociaTION OF. Hi 80; ec. 29-31. 
New York, Feb. 13-14, 1920. Charles L. Chute, * i T. Scovill, 302 Commerce blidg., Urbana. 
State Probation Commission, Albany. 

Municirat Lreacue, Nationar. Cleveland, Dec. VocationaL Epucation, Nationarn & _— 
29-31. Clinton R. Woodruff, No. American bldg., Chicago Feb. 19-20, 1920. Clothilds Weve 140 
Philadelphia. West 42 st., New York, : 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate. 
twenty cents per agate line; fourteen lines to 
the inch. 

‘Want’ advertisements under the various 
headings ‘Situations Wanted,’ “Workers 
Wanted,” etc., five cents each word or initial, 
including the address or box number, for each 
insertion. Minimum charge $1.00. Address 
Advertising Department, THe Survey, 112 
East 19th Street, New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Case Worker, New Jersey 
town, with rural work. Address 3351 Survey. 


WANTED: Assistant Director of Boys’ 
and Men’s Work, to be in charge of physical 
work. Resident. Give full information in 
first letter, age, experience, references, salary 
expected, etc. Irene Kaufmann Settlement, 
Pittsburgh. 


COMPETENT WOMAN, Jewess preferred, 
as secretary. Knowledge social work and steno- 
graphic ability required. Resident. Give full 
information in first letter, age, experience, ref- 
erences, salary expected, etc. Irene Kauf- 
mann Settlement, Pittsburgh. 


WANTED AT ONCE: Visitor for Moth- 
ers’ Assistance Fund of York County, Penna. 
Pleasing personality; C. O. S. experience pre- 
ferred; expert supervision; appreciative 
Board; would consider promising student. 
Associated Charities, York, Pennsylvania. 


MATRON WANTED FOR INSTITUTION. 
State experience, salary required and _refer- 
ences. Home ror JeEwisH CHILDREN, Canter- 
bury Street, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED: Man with wide experience in 
organizing methods and with ability to raise 
money. Large Tuberculosis organization 
whose working budget is $15,000 per year 
annually. Give full particulars in first. letter. 
Strictest confidence will be preserved in all 
correspondence. Address General Manager, 
3378 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Social Service Worker with 
some experience, for the Brooklyn Section 
Council of Jewish Women. Must speak Yid- 
dish. Knowledge of typewriting essential. 
State experience and salary desired. Hebrew 
Educational Society Building. 


WANTED: An Industrial Supervisor for 
Southern school for colored youth. White 
man. If qualifications include teaching and 
executive ability, there is an excellent open- 
ing. Address 3379 SurVEY. 


WANTED: Cottage Mother: also young 
woman with knowledge of kindergarten work. 
St. Christopher’s Home, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


WANTED: A Superintendent, woman pre- 
ferred, for a Protestant Orphanage in Hart- 
ford, Conn. Must be person of education, 
good executive ability, and experience. Ad- 
dress 3380 SuRvEY. 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


The Committee of Fourteen requires the 
services of. a man of high calibre to act as 
Associate Secretary. Experience in law en- 
forcement work and legal training desirable 
but not essential. A permanent position with 
good prospects awaits the right man. 

Reply by letter only giving a complete 
statement of education and experience to 


FREDERICK H. WHITIN 
27 East 22p STREET New York City 


WANTED: Head Worker Social Service 
Department in large Dispensary: a woman 
with experience and executive ability. Jewish 
preferred. State age, training, experience and 
salary expected. Address 3382 SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


INDUSTRIAL TEACHER: Experienced, 
employed, desires change January lst. Please 
give ‘particulars in first letter. Address 3367 
SURVEY. 


WOMAN of character and ability wants 
position of responsibility.as matron or house- 
keeper in institution. Good buyer and man- 
ager. Best references. 3365 SURVEY. 


£ 


THE SURVEY FOR DECEMBER 27, 1919 


A man who has had long 
experience in q 


CIVIC ORGANIZATION 
WORK - a 


in the east, particularly on 
connection with © Improve-— 
ment Associations, Good 
Government Clubs, Chamber 
of Commerce and Organized 
Labor, desires an opportun- 
ity for community organiza-_ 

tion on the % 


4 


ae s PACIFIC,COAS am 
W with ability to write, ‘ 
and experienced child labor, immigration, in- Address 3356 Survey 
dustrial fields, desires position in executive or 


organizing capacity. Address 3375 SURVEY. 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR, A.B. and M.D. © = 
degrees, conversant with Employment—Satety — 
Welfare—Industrial Relations. Human Inven- 
tory, Industrial Audit a specialty. Open for 
permanent or consulting connection. Address 
3381 Survey. 


MT. SINAI HOSPITAL ~ 
Fifth Avenue and 100th Street 
New York City y 

Offers to medical graduate possessir 
executive and business ability tl 
! administrative position of ass 


director at fair salary to begin 
with a good chance of promotie 


Apply to S. S. GOLDWATER 
| One East 100th St.,. New York Ci 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED: Young women to enter train- 
ing school for nurses. One year high school 
requirement, affiliating one year with Harlem 
Hospital, New York. Apply to Supt. of Train- 


ing School for Nurses, Friends Hospital, 
Frankford, Philadelphia. 
PERIODICALS 
LECTURES 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly im 
fons; copy unchanged throughout the mo 


EDWARD T. DEVINE will make a limited 
number of lecture engagements. For rates 
subjects, and open dates address the Survey, Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; publi 

by The National Committee for Mental Hygi 


= 50 Union Square, New York. ‘ 


BOOK BARGAINS 


Public Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a yearn 
lished by the National Organization for Pu 


Health Nursing, 156 Fifth ; rk. 

FOR  BOOK-LOVERS, RARE BOOKS— on ae 

First Editions. Catalogue sent on request. 
C. Gerhardt, 25 W. 42d St., N. Y. 


Hospital Social Service Quarterly; $1.50 a> ye 
published by Hospital Social Service Asso 
tion, 405 Lexington Ave., New York. ‘ 


TOOL OUTFITS AND. 
BENCHES | 


FOR HOME AND INSTITUTIONAL USE 


We have just issued a special cat ee : ae 
: i alog of this ] ] 

we will send without charge to Fnode interact 
Please mention Catalog No. 190. es 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 


Hardware, Tools and Factory Supplies 
New York, Since 1848 


4th Avenue and 13th Street 


